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thanks to the computer, it’s 


Genealogy is America’s 
latest obsession. And 








doyourwebstuffaster 
searchfaster 
discoverwebradiofaster 
don'tyouwanttobefaster 
deployitfaster 
filloutinternetformsfaster 


developtotallymindblowingappsfaster 


download 
Internet Explorer 5 
and 
do stuff faster 














Microsoft® Internet Explorer 5 is here. And it helps you do stuff faster 
on the Internet because it's faster and it lets you be faster. Windows" 
with Internet Explorer 5 renders pages up to 60% faster than Netscape 
Navigator 4.5." And thanks to IntelliSense* technology, it makes you 
faster by reducing the number of key strokes needed to get stuff done. 
For example, Internet Explorer 5 corrects misspelled Web addresses and 
even automatically fills in forms for you. And those of you who will have 
to deploy, manage and customize Internet Explorer 5 will be happy to 
hear that the new Internet Explorer Administration Kit lets you do all of 
these things centrally and easily. Downloading Internet Explorer 5 is fast, 
simple, and free?* Download it now and do stuff faster. 

www. microsoft.com/windows/ie 


Where do you want to go today?® 


Microsoft 

















e.°* Driver and front passenger crash test. Government data only useful in comparing models within .oo Ibs 
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Mercury Grand Marquis. Imagine yourself in a Mercury 7 


spacious interior » PrecisionTrac™ suspension system *All-Speed Traction Control* 
+ 5-star government crash test rating** - 800 446-8888 www.mercuryvehicles.com 
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Chris Evert’s Service Gives 


Families 


rowing up in 
Florida, Chris 
Evert donated 
some of her 
allowance to support 
children overseas. 

“T had these roman- 
tic dreams of leaving 
home and going to an- 
other country and help- 
ing people,” she says. 

Evert eventually 
did serve in foreign 
lands—well, she served, 
volleyed and drilled 
crosscourt winners. 
Indeed, she became one 
of the leading women's 
tennis players ever, 
earning 18 Grand Slam 
singles titles, including 
seven French Opens, 
three Wimbledons and 
two Australian Opens. 
Evert was ranked No. 1 or 2 in the world from 1975 to '86. 

After her 1989 retirement, she returned home to Florida 
and fulfilled her ambition to help others by founding Chris 
Evert Charities. A month after her last match, she hosted the 
first Chris Evert Pro-Celebrity Tennis Classic. The tourna- 
ment has been held each fall except in 1991, when Evert gave 
birth to the first of three sons with husband Andy Mill, the 
ex-Olympic skier. It has raised more than $8 million, includ- 
ing matching state funds, for various causes. 

Almost all the money now supports The Ounce of Preven- 
tion Fund of Florida, which sponsors substance-abuse 
programs statewide. Many are for pregnant women and moth- 
ers, offering shelter, treatment, parental education and job 
training and placement services. And, most important to 
Evert, the emphasis is on keeping families together. 

“I got involved in this because South Florida has always 
had a problem with drugs,” she says. “And when I had chil- 
dren, I noticed this program specifically for moms. A lot of 
other programs farm the kids out, but we fund centers where 





“We fund centers where mothers can 
keep their kids with them. I think that 


gives incentive to the moms.” 


A Second Chance 


mothers can keep their 
kids with them. I think 
that gives incentive to 
the moms.” 

Evert, a member of 
The Ounce of Preven- 
tion’s board of direc- 
tors, does more than 
raise funds. She visits 
women in residential 
centers, kids in at-risk 
programs (left) and 
drug-addicted babies in 
hospitals, and she has 
taped PSAs warning 
pregnant women about 
substance abuse. 

“She's an enormous 
asset,” says Ounce of 
Prevention Fund presi- 
dent Doug Sessions, 
“not only as a very ac- 
tive board member and 
fund-raiser, but just 
having her name associated with our organization gives us 
credibility when going out and finding other dollars in the 
private sector and public community.” 

Evert’s charity work also includes serving on boards for, 
among others, the Make-A-Wish Foundation of South Florida, 
Save the Children and the National Committee to Prevent 
Child Abuse. She juggles philanthropy, and her NBC tennis 
commentary, around raising Alex, 7, Nicky, 4, and Colton, 2. 

“I feel guilty when I leave my kids for the day and visit a 
treatment center,” she says. “But then I talk to the women and 
hold the children. I hear the pride in a woman’s voice when 
she tells me how she changed her life after being on the street, 
or abused by her husband or on crack cocaine and pregnant. 

“How many mistakes have we made in our lives?” Evert 
asks. “People deserve a second chance.” —E.d. McGregor 





For more information or to make a contribution, write Chris 
Evert Charities, Inc., 7200 W. Camino Real, Suite 310, Boca 
Raton, FL 33433, call (561) 394-2400 or visit www.chrisevert.org. 


© Copyright 1999 Time Inc. Photo by Chris Evert Charities 
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Lullabies at 7. Diaperchanges on the hour. 2 a.m. feedings. You put in a day’s work before you put in 
a day's work. How can-you find time to take care of yourself? At CIGNA HealthCare, we've 
created programs just for a woman's special health needs. Beginning with basic gynecological care, 
Pap smears, and for women who need them, mammograms. We'll even send you 
a reminder on your birthday to come in for a check-up. Because wouldn't it be nice 
to have someone take care of you for a change? 
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The environment will be 
one of the most important global 
issues in the coming decades 


Meet the 
Heroes 
for the 

Planet... 

They’ll be 

the Heroes 
of the 
2Ist 

Century. 


TIME Magazine is 
proud to present a series 
of special reports looking at 








current and upcoming 
environmental initiatives 
and celebrating the 

individuals behind them. 
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Publish and Flourish 


HARACTER COUNTS AT TIME. I GUESS THAT’S WHAT YOU WOULD EXPECT FROM US 
as a journalistic enterprise, but it’s equally true for us who work on the business 
side of this great magazine. 
So, on the one hand, that’s why I am so reluctant to say farewell to Jack Haire, 
who has been TiME’s publisher since 1993. Jack is leaving TIME to become president 
of the Fortune Group, overseeing the business affairs of our kid-brother business mag- 
azine, FORTUNE, and its kid brother, YouR Company. Jack and some part of the rest 
of the world view this as an elevation. I’m free to disagree. But then, Jack’s my friend. 
He is going on to these so-called greener pastures because of the terrific job he’s done 
here at TIME. He’s increased ad pages and revenues and helped the business reach 
record levels of profitability. And we thank him for that. 

But it is important to say that Jack’s success comes to him because Leo Durocher 
was wrong: Nice guys do finish first. Among media and advertising professionals, Jack 
is admired for his passion for his customers, his love of Time and for the bond of his 
word. Across the staff at 
Time, there was a similar 
respect, built on the gen- 
erosity of affection Jack 
showed toward the people 
who worked with him. His 
sincerity and thoughtful- 
ness seemed unexpected of 
a person in such a big job. 
But it was one of the things 
that makes Jack special. 

There’s another thing, 
too, that Jack’s wife Kathy 
says is his most enduring 
and endearing quality: his 
humility. “It's what I no- 
ticed about him first when I 
met him 20 years ago. This 
was a guy who had his head 
screwed on right. He knew 
what was important and 
what wasn’t. And he came with this deep humility, this deep respect for other people.” 

So if character was a key to the success of the departing publisher, it is no less cen- 
tral to the choice of our new one. Ed McCarrick—his wife Pat insists on calling him 
Edward—is returning to TIME and a job he has aspired to from the moment he joined 
the company as a junior salesperson in Boston in 1973 to his most recent posting as the 
publisher of Lire. And I couldn’t be more enthusiastic about having Ed back. 

Ed grew up in a family that read and respected TimE—notwithstanding the fact 
that his dad worked for U.S. News & World Report. “Returning to TIME as its pub- 
lisher is a dream come true,” says McCarrick, 49. “I wake up in the morning and rub 
my eyes, thinking it can’t really have happened.” While his impressive record at LIFE 
made Ed a logical candidate for the TIME job, it was other things that won him the 
prize. “Edward's got his life in balance,” says Pat. “His family, his church and TIME 
are what's important—and in that order.” 

Pat ... excuse me, Patricia, and Ed ... excuse me, Edward, met on a blind date in 
1968, but it wasn’t until 1975 that they went down the aisle. “I married him because 
of his ethics. He’s a good man, with a clear idea of what’s right and what's wrong. And 
if it’s wrong, he won't do it, no matter how it might benefit him personally.” 

But she also remembered one other thing about Ed from their teenage days, 
“Even though I was an Air Force brat, moving around all of the time, Edward would 
find me, whether or not I wanted to be found,” she said. 

Let that stand as fair warning to the ad community. 


lan Al Bruce Hallett, President 


TED THA! FOR TIME 


OUTGOING: Publisher Haire, on sofa, left, wife Kathy and 
sons Billy and John, on floor; incoming: publisher 
McCarrick, wife Pat, daughter Sarah and son Karnes 
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A 
Sues His Psychiatrist 


The former law student wins a $500,000 
judgment—and divides a college town 


VERYBODY YOU MEET IN 
this lovely college town 
can tell you all about the 
bloody rampage on Hen- 
derson Street. They either wit- 
nessed it or know somebody 
who did. And they hold strong 
opinions about the deeply dis- 
turbed law student at the cen- 
ter of the story who shot two 
strangers to death, who was 
found not guilty by reason of 
insanity—and who then suc- 
cessfully sued his psychiatrist 
for $500,000 for not taking his 
psychosis seriously enough. 
Though the shootings took 
place four years ago, they still 
stir passionate argument at the 
University of North Carolina 
and in Chapel Hill, in part be- 
cause it seems the case won't go 
away. Just last week a judge up- 
held the $500,000 jury award 





Psychotic Killer 


to the killer, Wendell William- 
son, now 30. But that decision 
will be appealed, and other 
lawsuits are pending. And this 
week the case will be examined 
in Santa Rosa, Calif., at a con- 
ference of psychiatrists alarmed 
at the prospect of being held 
liable for crimes their patients 
commit. 

Most folks in and around 
Chapel Hill are outraged that 
Williamson may collect a quar- 
ter of a million dollars for each 
person he killed. “Is there any 
crime you can commit these 
days and manage to be blamed 
for?” Wanda Jackson wrote in a 


scathing letter to the Raleigh | 


News & Observer. But several 
jurors in the civil trial have be- 
come ardent advocates for bet- 
ter treatment of the mentally ill 
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Once an eagle scout and student- 


body president, Williamson is 
writing a book about his illness 


mental hospital where he is 
confined. And other townspeo- 
ple sympathize with William- 
son as a promising young man 
who somehow spiraled into 
madness. 

Williamson was an eagle 
scout and student-body presi- 
dent in high school and won a 
scholarship to U.N.C. After 
graduation he spent an aimless 
year in New Orleans, where he 
played guitar in a rock band, 
smoked marijuana and drank 
too much. He returned to 
U.N.C. for law school in 1992 
but had trouble concentrating. 
He also began talking, his 
mother recalls, “about how he 
could read people’s minds, and 
they could read his.” One day, 
walking near the law school, he 
started screaming and slap- 
ping himself. 

He was taken to a hospital 
psychiatric ward for 10 days of 
evaluation. During that time, 
the staff learned that he had his 
father’s M-1 rifle in his apart- 
ment and asked a judge to com- 
mit him. But Williamson con- 
vinced the judge that he would 
be fine if he could return to 
classes. He continued, though, 
to be haunted by voices, and 
stalked the campus with a vid- 
eo camera, trying to prove that 


people were manipulating him | 


| ovis cca ie ney Mealion Laainaley, 
and visit Williamson at the | Dr. Liptzin, who is appealing the verdict 











with psychic messages. “It oc- 
curred to me that I was losing 
my mind, but it was only a fleet- 
ing thought,” Williamson recalls. 
“I thought the whole mental- 
illness line of thought was justa 
trick designed to mislead and 
oppress me.” 

In early 1994 Williamson 
began seeing Dr. Myron Lip- 
tzin, a U.N.C. psychiatrist, who 
found Williamson to be delu- 
sional but not schizophrenic. 
He prescribed antipsychotic 
medication, and Williamson 


| stopped hearing voices. Liptzin 
| planned to retire in the sum- 


mer, and says he encouraged 
Williamson to find a new doc- 
tor but admits he didn’t make 
a specific referral. 

Had Liptzin made clear 
how sick Williamson was and 
that he had a “moral obliga- 
tion” to stay on his medication, 
Williamson says, he never 
would have stopped taking the 
drugs—and never would have 
found himself on Henderson 
Street with his father’s M-1 and 
600 rounds of ammunition. 

On the mild winter after- 
noon of Jan. 26, 1995, William- 
son shot to death, at random, a 
McDonald’s manager and a 
popular lacrosse player bicy- 
cling home from an accounting 
class. As pedestrians crouched 
behind magnolia trees and cars, 
Williamson exchanged heavy 
fire with police, until they even- 
tually wounded him in 
the legs and were final- 
ly able to subdue him. 

Few were surprised 
that Williamson was 
» judged insane and ac- 
¢ quitted of murder. But 
when he won his law- 
suit against his psychi- 
atrist, much of the state 
turned against him and 
the jurors who favored 
him. Not that William- 
son will get much en- 
joyment from the mon- 
ey. It is unlikely that 
any doctor will ever 
release him from the 
hospital, for fear of 
liability. a 
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My thoughts during the shooting were, Take that, you bastard! 97 _wissamson 
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LETTERS 





S.D. NELSON 





Flagstaff, Ariz. 


The Century’s Greatest Minds 

4éA single individual could never 
represent the best thinking of the 
age. Our greatest accomplishment 
has been our collaborative effort.7? 





IT’S ALL WELL AND GOOD TO LOOK BACK 
with a special issue on the “most influen- 
tial scientists, thinkers and inventors” of 
this century [TIME 100, March 29]. And, 
as you correctly note, there are no right 
answers, Still, you seemed to highlight 
the usual superstars of the physical and 
biological sciences while downplaying 
social, environmental and management- 
type thinkers. Much hard science is done 
collectively today, and soft science offers 
only bits of the whole, rather than knock- 
your-socks-off schemes that are widely 
accepted. But ideas from the late 20th 
century are what will get us through the 
next few decades, when we address 
issues of sustainability, global economy, 
aging and human rights. Coping with 
these problems will be far more impor- 
tant than any flashy new technology. I 
urge you to prepare a report that looks 
forward with the best we have today. 
MICHAEL MARIEN, EDITOR 
Future Survey 
LaFayette, N.Y. 


IF THE GREAT MINDS OF THE CENTURY 

have given us the atom bomb, rockets, 

TV, the Internet and genetic engineer- 

ing, maybe next time around you should 
celebrate somewhat lesser minds. 

MALCOLM WELLS 

Brewster, Mass. 


OURS HAS BEEN A FULL CENTURY, DE- 
manding answers, glorying in solu- 
tions. Somehow the bigger picture has 
eluded us. All the wondrous advances 
you covered are seen from inside the 
reassuring cocoon of the surrounding 
universe. No one seems to be stepping 
outside to ask the big questions: Why is 
there time? Why should there be life, 
matter, space? What's the reason for 
existence, including that of God? If we 
cannot find possible answers, we are 
literally nowhere. Let’s admit it, none of 
us has a clue. 

ARMAND E. SINGER 

Morgantown, W.Va. 





1 SIT AT A MONITOR (THANKS TO ELECTRI- 
cal engineer Philo Farnsworth) at my 
computer (thanks to Alan Turing, John 
Von Neumann, William Shockley and 
Robert Noyce). Philosophy can be uni- 
fied or at least spread universally, yet in 
this message I am writing I have created 
something that did not exist before and 
now does. Today the entire world can 
communicate via websites and e-mail, 
virtually instantly. No longer are time 
and distance limiting. Tim Berners-Lee’s 
creation of the Internet has warped 


| Albert Einstein’s space-time continuum. 


Jay WIND 
Arlington, Va. 


. YOUR ISSUE WAS A STIRRING REVELATION 


about the inquisitive and creative nature 


of us nimble-fingered humans. Natural- | 


ist Loren Eiseley wrote about the invisi- 


ble pyramid of individuals upon which | 


civilization is built—-we stand on the 
shoulders of those who came before. 
Your report made it quite clear that the 
image of one person on your cover could 
not accurately represent our century's 
great thinkers. After all, a single individ- 
ual could never represent the best think- 
ing of the age. Our greatest accomplish- 
ment has been our collaborative effort to 
make sense of this great mystery of life. 
S.D. NELSON 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 


WHEN WILL WE SEE THE ISSUE ON “THE 
Century’s Most Skeptical Minds and 
How They Were Proved Wrong”? Your 
short report “What the Experts Predict- 
ed” reminded us that without these 
closed minds we would not have a rea- 





son to prove that something can and will | 


be done. Are we forgetting that the 
achievers and the skeptics both went out 


on a limb to make bold statements? I | 


can’t wait to see what the next century 

brings us in the way of great doubters as 
well as great thinkers. 

STEPHANIE MARCELAIN 

Westfield, Wis. 








THERE IS A LOT MORE TO OUR BRAIN POW- 

er than just intellect, and we may need to 

draw on some of those older and deeper 

centers in the brain to get a real feel for 
the world and reality. 

ALLAN SALTZMAN 

Hamden, Conn. 


_ Science Fiction’s Mirror 


| BRUCE STERLING’S SURVEY “A CENTURY 


of Science Fiction” [Time 100, March 
29] not only missed the point but misin- 
formed readers by failing to give a his- 
torical context. Science fiction started 
well before the 20th century in the 
works of Jules Verne, which were semi- 
nal in the field. Also omitted was the 
great forerunner of the field, Jonathan 
Swift, and his Gulliver’s Travels. I also 
disagree with Sterling’s praise of J.G. 
Ballard as “the most insightful artist the 
genre ever produced.” Methinks Ster- 
ling has his own row to hoe. 
IRVING ROBBIN 
Chester, N.Y. 


WORDS WE LIKE TO HEAR 


We admit it: 
after working 
hard to present 
complicated 
subjects in an 
accessible and 
interesting way, 
as we did in 
“The Century's 

_ Greatest Minds” [Time 100, March 
29], we won't turn up our collective 
nose at a few words of praise. John 
O'Driscoll of Dublin is one of those 
who made us feel good about the 
effort. He wrote, “To say that this 
one issue alone has been worth my 
subscription for the past year is 
an understatement. Since it was 
‘delivered to my office this morning, 
| have put my calls on hold and 
achieved only half my normal work 
output.” Davor Pavuna, who lives 





magazine articles.” Um, so do we! 
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CONGRATULATIONS ON THE GREATEST 
Minds issue. But I must take exception to 
Sterling’s incredible statement that “Bal- 
lard was the first SF writer to realize that 
there was something basically lunatic 
about space travel.” This is a lunatic state- 
ment. Space technology is a vital element 
of today’s global society. Space explo- 
ration is merely a continuation of our bio- 
logical imperative. As polar explorer 
Fridtjof Nansen noted, when men cease 
to explore, they will cease to be men. The 
solar system is simply the next stage. We 
now realize that asteroid impacts have 
played a major role in history, and it is 
therefore essential to develop defensive 
systems. This was the theme of my novel- 
la, which TIME published in a special 
issue, “Beyond the Year 2000,” in the fall 
of 1992. As has been wittily said, the 
dinosaurs became extinct because they 
didn’t have a space program. 

SiR ARTHUR CLARKE 

Colombo, Sri Lanka 


Correction 

THE EXCERPT FROM THE LETTER BY 
Kathy Ptacin of Wauwatosa, Wis. [LET- 
TERS, March 29], incorrectly included a 
reference to “naked” male bodies. Ms. 
Ptacin’s wording in her letter to us was 
“typical” male bodies. The word naked 
was inserted by an editor. TIME regrets 
the error. 


College President from Mars? 


IAM NOT SURPRISED AT FORMER CLINTON 
adviser Paul Begala’s assertion that Steve 
Forbes “looked like he was the college 
president of the University of Mars” 
{[NoTEBOOK, March 29]. Begala has 
spent so much time defending Clinton’s 
conduct that it’s no wonder Steve 
Forbes, a man who tells the truth, 
answers questions wholly and without 
attachments, seems foreign, even other- 
worldly, to him. I believe in Martians 
more than I believe in Clinton. 
TONY ARATA 
Nashville, Tenn 


Sargent’s Portraits 

IN HIS ARTICLE ON JOHN SINGER SARGENT 
{Art, March 29], your critic Robert 
Hughes wrote that “as far as anyone 
knows, Sargent never had—or was even 
rumored to have had—a sexual relation- 
ship in his whole life, nor did he ever do 
a painting of a nude.” As a family mem- 
ber of the artist, I must point out that Sar- 
gent kept his personal life appropriately 
private. The statement about his never 
having painted a nude is in error. Sever- 
al Sargent nudes are reproduced in 


DON’T UNDERESTIMATE THE VALUE OF TIME 


f you have some old autographed covers of TIME lying around, save 'em. 
They could be worth a bundle. Collector Arthur C. Kaminsky, 52, a New York 
City entertainment lawyer, has the largest collection of signed TIME covers in 
the world and knows full well the value of TIME, though he isn’t telling. 
Kaminsky has amassed some 3,000 autographed copies of the newsmagazine, 
which he has been collecting since high school. Kaminsky won't put an exact 
figure on the value of his trove of TIME memorabilia, though he allows that his 
Man of the Year issue signed by Mikhail Gorbachev [Jan. 4, 1988] is worth at 
least $10,000. Kaminsky thinks his 1957 cover 





signed by Martin Luther King Jr. could sell for 
$4,000. “I have a great passion for my collection,” 
says Kaminsky enthusiastically. “It’s been hugely edu- 
cational to be exposed to 75 years of TIME covers.” 

If you are interested in starting a collection now, 
you might take a look at the online auction site eBay. 
Just plug in www.ebay.com and take a look at the wide 
TIME selection. Our sports covers have been among 
the most popular with bidders on the eBay site (TIME’s 
parent company, Time Warner, has a business alliance 
with eBay). A few weeks ago, 15 bids were made for 
the 1949 Ben Hogan cover, pushing the price to $217.50. Many issues of 
TIME are, of course, priced at $5 or less. 

Or you can buy in bulk. One notable cover cache, spanning the years 1954 
to 1970 and collected by the late Eric M. McComb, is being sold on eBay one 
year at a time. Included are more than 480 autographed covers, including 
those of Senator Joseph McCarthy, sex researchers William H. Masters and 
Virginia E. Johnson and actress Genevieve Bujold. We're pleased and flattered 
that people think they're keepers. 


Carter Radcliffs book John Singer Sar- 
gent, including Nude Egyptian Girl 
(1891), Study of Nude Model (after 1900) 
and Male Model Standing by a Stove 
(late 1870s). And let’s not forget the nude 
figures in the murals that Sargent paint- 
ed for the Boston Public Library. 
CAROLINE AUGUSTA SARGENT 
Princeton, Mass. 


(black male wanted), I must first map out 
a safe route of travel in order to reach any 
intended destination. By “safe,” I mean 
any course where the police are unlikely 
to follow me, pull me over and come to 
my car, their hands on their undrawn 
guns, with the sole purpose of finding out 
precisely who I am and what I’m doing. 
Go to nearly any traffic court in America, 
and you'll find it disproportionately filled 
with black male defendants. The police 
are the hunters, and we are the prey. 
WILLIAM Woops 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HUGHES WROTE OF THE “EXPLOSION IN 
the size of the public for U.S. museums.” 
People are interested in and hungry for 
art. But as an artist, I have an ax to grind. 
I am so tired of seeing only dead white 
male artists covered in the mass media. 
What of today’s artists? These days there 
is so much worthy art being produced by 
unknown artists. Enough with the histo- 
ry lessons on dead painters whose works 
are being shown in sold-out museum 
shows. They've been written about for- 
ever. Let’s move on to the living, news- 
worthy artists of our time! 
ROBBI GOLDBERG 
East Moriches, N.Y. 


Black Male Wanted 
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The World's Most Interesting Magazine 


YOUR REPORT ON FALSIFICATION OF EVI- | 
dence by prosecutors and accusations of 
police racial bias [NATION, March 29] 
struck a chord with me. As a 27-year-old 
| black male who happens to drive a BMW | 
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INTRODUCING THE NEW JAGUAR S-TYPE. Starting under $43,000°. See it in showrooms in May 


Or preview it in your living room now. For your complimentary brochure, call 1 877S-TYPE 83 
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GIVE YOUR 
FEET A LIFT 


| I eet hurt? Really hurt? Chances 
| are you have weak or fallen 

| 

jarches. When your arches start to 


give way the pain spreads from the 


balls of your feet to your heels, your 
' a Metatarsal 
ankles, your legs, and even your lower back Support 


Introducing lsaArch Foot Supports the affordable 
alternative to custom orthotics prescribed by podi 
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Heel Insert 


lsoArch Foot Supports are bio-mechanically designed to 
provide dual support -- across the length of the arch and the 
ball of your foo -- for maximum relief of foot pain and leg fatigue. IsoArch also helps reduce stress at 
key weight points in the Plantar Pain Zone, keeping cach toot properly aligned, cradled and stabilized 
A strategically placed Enduron™ foam heel insert absorbs the shock impact of each step. Made with a 


comfortable leather-like covering, /soArch Foot 


Supports fit easily into any shoe style, dress, casual, or 
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THREE AMERICAN HUMANITARIANS were 
murdered. But will anyone be punished? 


No Rush to 
Justice 


HE COLOMBIAN REBELS WHO ONCE 
promised to execute those responsi- 
ble for the slaying of three U.S. citi- 
zens near the Venezuelan border 
seem unlikely to punish the real killers. 
A spokesman for the Revolutionary 
Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC) 
claimed at the time that the three U.S. 
humanitarian work- 
ers—Terence Freitas, 
24, from California; 
Lahe’ena’e Gay, 39, 
from Haw: and 
Ingrid Washinawa- 
tok, 41, from Wiscon- 
sin—were abducted 
and killed by a local 
squad leader acting 
without higher orders. 
Their bullet-riddled 
bodies were discov- - 
ered March 4. But 
Colombian military 
intelligence _inter- 
cepted a radio con- bes 
versation between the WASHINAWATOK 
squad leader and his senior officer, Ger- 
man Bricefo, in which Briceho ordered 
the squad leader to “kill these sons of 
bitches.” Although an arrest order has 
been issued for Bricefio, the rebels are 
refusing to hand him over to authorities. 
And it’s doubtful that he will face the 
FARC’s military tribunal: his brother is 
second-in-command of the FARC, a Marx- 
ist guerrilla group that controls a large 
swath of Colombian territory. Insiders 
claim that the Bricenos represent those 
within the FARC who are opposed to peace 
talks with Colombian authorities, and the 
murders of the three Americans may have 
been an attempt to force the government 
to back away from negotiations, under 
U.S. pressure. —By Richard Emblin/Bogota 
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44 My hopes for you are 
simple: that you never go a 
day without experiencing the 
terror, humiliation, 
helplessness and 
hopelessness that my son 
felt that night. 7 


JUDY SHEPARD, 

to Russell Henderson at his 
sentencing for the murder 
of her son Matthew 


41 hear 50 atrocity stories 
a day; even if only half of 
what is said is true, 
hundreds of incidents have 
taken place. 9) 
DORAN VIENNEAU, 
European official, on the 
Kosovo refugees 


441 was looking for weak 
knees. | didn’t see any. 77 


REP. IKE SKELTON, 
on the NATO alliance 


441 don’t believe any 
statesman would envy my 
position. | am the President 
of a small republic, in a 
country subject to 
sanctions, located in the 
troubled Balkans. 77 


MILO DJUKANOVIC, 
President of Montenegro 
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STEALTH BOMBERS? Muammar Gaddafi handed over two men charged with 
the 1988 bombing of a Pan Am jet. After the alleged terrorists were flown to the 
Netherlands for trial, the U.N. suspended its seven-year-old sanctions on Libya 


~~ 
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SLE s 


a3 
PREMIER ZHU RONGJI 

Perky Chinese leader meets boyish 
American President. If they were 
roomies, we would have a sitcom 


THE BEAVERS 

Beavers destroy Washington 
cherry trees, proving who really 
has the sharpest teeth in town 


KEANU REEVES 

Teens tout The Matrix as next 
bodacious thing. Keanu + 
special FX = let's play hooky 


MADELEINE ALBRIGHT 

The latest victim of Washington's 
most insidious weapon: 
anonymous finger pointing 


HUNTER DRONE 

Unmanned spy plane apparently 
shot down. Artoo Detoo holds 
Milosevic personally responsible 
CHARLTON HESTON 

N.R.A. head loses state ballot on 
concealed weapons. Next up: 
Missouri overrun by locusts? _ 
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A SHADOWY CARGO Several Kosovar refugees hid aboard a truck in an effort to 
smuggle themselves into England via the Channel Tunnel train. But an X-ray 
machine in Calais brought French customs officials into the eerie picture 








LOGOS.COM 


A Little Guy Takes On the 
Big Mouse Ears in Court 


ARE THESE LOGOS SIMILAR? CERTAINLY. IS 
that actionable? MICHAEL EISNER is about 
to find out. Next week intellectual-property 
lawyer PIERCE O’DONNELL will ask a Los 
Angeles court for the right to depose the 
Disney ceo on behalf of GoTo.com, the 
Web search engine that was launched in 


sine CZ (G0 


using the logo 
on the left. The 
GoTo vs. Disney's Go Network 


one on the right 
belongs to Dis- 
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ney’s Go Network, which made its online 
debut just last January. “We think Disney 
was well aware of our logo and consciously 
went forward with theirs,” says O’Donnell, 
noting that in legal papers filed in early 
stages of GoTo’s lawsuit, Disney named 
Eisner a “Person most knowledgeable” 
on how the image was selected. “They've 
offered us [a settlement] in the millions. 
We turned them down,” says O’Donnell, 
who has won rights cases against Para- 
mount (ART BUCHWALD's Coming to Amer- 
ica suit) and Sony (which threatened MGM’s 
Bond monopoly). “They keep offering 
more, and we keep saying no. This is a very, 
very serious lawsuit.” 
comment. —By Michael Krantz/San Francisco 


Cartoon by Don Asmussend for TIME 





Disney declined to | 





JONBENET RAMSEY 


Month 28 and Counting 


WHAT’S TAKING THIS MURDER INVESTIGA- 
tion so long? Apparently, Boulder district 
attorney ALEX HUNTER is going to great 
lengths to rule out all other suspects on the 
theory that by proving everyone else inno- 
cent, he can close down paths the defense 
lawyers for JOHN and PATSY RAMSEY might 
travel. Says a source within the investiga- 
tion: “Anytime the Ramseys name a sus- 
pect or a piece of evidence that they think 
could prove someone else committed this 
crime, we have to check it out. If we can 
eliminate it, then that helps prove that an 
intruder didn’t commit this crime.” 
Hunter's wide-net investigation strategy, 
however, may have its flaws. One investi- 
gation source told TIME, “The thing in this 
case shouldn’t be closing doors. The secret 
is to open one. Does it 
really matter if you geta 
guy’s handwriting sam- 
ple, DNA and alibi if 
then you don’t thor- 
oughly check any of 
them?” Investigators 
still suspect that Patsy 
Ramsey was involved 
in her daughter’s death. Some also believe 
JONBENET was the victim of molestation 
and the molester was someone outside the 
Ramsey home but with frequent access to it. 
Says an investigator: “Patsy Ramsey knows 
what happened that night.” He adds, “It’s 
hard to imagine that John doesn’t know 
something by now about what happened 


SPOVAP 





JonBenet 


| that night, but then again, anything’s 


possible.” —By Richard Woodbury/ 


OF COURSE, THE CYCLE MUST 
ron Mal cat TEEN PoP STAR 
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need it, interest-free. And, of course, the Diners Club Card is welcomed 


by airlines, hotels, car rental companies and millions of other places 
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Me and Mr. Smith 


DON’T KNOW MUCH ABOUT POLITICS, BUT IT SEEMS TO BE 
a pet interest of many of the people I work with. So to fit 
in, I decided to half-listen during story meetings. The 
most interesting thing I learned is that candidates hire 
joke writers, Mark Katz, who is responsible for President 
Clinton’s jokes, makes a good living doing this. I realized 
this is finally my opportunity to serve my country. If I could 
make the next year and a half a little more entertaining, I 
could die a patriot. Or at least make some extra money. 

I called Katz for advice, and we de- 
cided I should latch onto the campaign 
of Bob Smith, the ultra-conservative 
Senator from New Hampshire, who is 
such a long shot that he didn’t even gar- 
ner the endorsement of the other ultra- 
conservative Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. While Smith holds absolutely 
none of the same views I have (except 
that there should be a fifth branch of 
the military, “the Space Force”), Katz 
and I determined that Smith was the 
only one likely to return my calls. 

I also called Al Franken, who con- 
tributes jokes to various Democratic Sen- 
ators. I asked Franken how much I should ask to get paid. “If 
you're doing it for Bob Smith, charge as much as you can and then 
write really bad jokes,” he said. But I told him I wanted to be good 
at politics and not let policy get in my way. He agreed. “Sudden- 
ly everyone will take notice of how funny Bob Smith is, and then 
you can jump onto a bigger campaign. You just have to wait un- 
til after the New Hampshire primary, when he'll drop out.” 
Franken also gave me some advice on finding the political- 
humor sweet spot. “I would find out if he’s willing to do self- 











deprecating jokes, because if he isn’t, I don’t know what you're 
going to write,” Franken said. 

Smith, it turned out, was badly in need of a joke writer. The 
line he keeps using in speeches is, “We have a character in the 
White House; what we need is someone with character in the 
White House.” This was going to be easy money. 

So I called Smith-for-President campaign headquarters 
and offered my services. The next day I got Smith’s campaign 
manager, Ed Corrigan, on the phone and read him my best 
jokes, which included: 

¢ | understand Bush and Dole have 
an advantage because of their name 
recognition. But, I say, “there must be 
someone you know named Smith.” 

¢ Until I noticed my initials, I said 
there was too much B.S. in Washington. 

+ After I broughta plastic fetus to the 
Senate to illustrate a point about abor- 
tion, a lot of people asked me where 
they could buy their own plastic fetus. 
And, no, you cannot rip them out of the 
wombs of plastic mothers. 

Corrigan did not laugh at any of 
these. But I told him to picture funny- 
man Smith delivering these zingers, and Corrigan would be 
crying on his overstarched shirt. This he laughed at. 

He got Senator Smith on the phone, who informed me he 
didn’t need my help. “Given all the people I have to hire, I 
don’t think I can afford a joke writer,” he said. “I think I need 
a fund raiser before a joke writer.” So for now, Smith is going 
to continue writing his own gags. I’m going to refocus my ef- 
forts on the next most likely candidate. And I've got some 
Quayle jokes he’s just going to love. & 
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FAMILY AFFAIRS 


THE WAY WE WERE John Gotti Jr.'s plea bargain last 
week dealt a blow to New York's Mafia, leaving the 







the Mob just isn’t what it used to be. 






Gambino family without a boss. It’s not the only sign that 





Nicholas (“Little Nick") Corozzo| Gangland: How the FBI | John Gotti Jr. has __| Mickey Blue Eyes (1999) 


iCKNAMES KS Tr rs Tn (TE CODE OF SEN 


Analyze This (1999) (R) | against John Gotti and wrote a 
book about his life in the Mob 
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Zhu-ish Humor 


H: MAY NOT HAVE BEEN ABLE TO GET 


Operation Iconography 


Be: BELGRADE HAS CERTAINLY INSPIRED THE 






China into the World Trade Organiza- 

tion, but during his visit to the U.S 
Premier Zhu Rongji got a chance to work 
on his comedy routine. As his best lines 
prove, he’s not quite ready for prime time. 

i) 

«¢ God does not welcome me that much be- 
cause it’s raining today, and I know that it 
was very sunny here yesterday.99—on his 
arrival 


Serb city’s thriving graphic-arts community. The 

“target” symbol worn by anti-NaTo protesters, and 
Easter eggs (7), and now to be made into a Serbian 
stamp (5), is only the latest cultural icon to emerge from 
a people used to making memorable gestures—like the 
three-fingered Serb salute (2). From the sassy anti- 
American graphics of Serbian websites (4) to 
the menacing tiger patch (6) of Arkan’s 
soldiers to the drawings that children (3) 
made reportedly “while the bombs were 
falling,” the Serbs are winning the image 
war. How can the Pentagon, with its 
business-like flip charts (1), compete? 


° 
«¢California has a wo- 
man who comes each 
year to China. Every time 
she raises the same old is- 
sue about citrus fruit. 
Thank God, from now on 
she will never raise it 
again!99—on lifting the 
ban on fruit imports 

i) 
«Jiang likes it, but if you bring me to see 
any, I'll just take a nap.99—on opera 

o 

6¢To tell you the truth, I was really reluc- 
tant to come, ... but President Jiang Zemin 





3] AMERICA AFRICA ASIA EUROPE 


decided that I should come, ... and he is | 


No, 1 in China, so I had to obey him.99—on 
his trip 
i) 

6¢I like to call the attention of the Hong 
Kong press people. In your future reports, 
don’t ever write things like ‘present a big 
gift, because that would be interpreted 
equivalent to political contribution or 
campaign financing. That will be very 
detrimental to President Clinton. 99—on 
campaign-finance reform, we think 
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RETIRING. JULIE KRONE, 35, 
the world’s most success- 
ful female jockey; from a 
record-shattering 18-year 
career; in late spring. In 
1993, riding Colonial Affair 
~ at the Belmont Stakes, the tiny but fero- 
cious Krone became the first woman 
ever to win a Triple Crown race. 
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DIVORCING. BROOKE SHIELDS, 33, TV 
actress and model, and ANDRE AGASSI, 
28, pro-tennis bigwig; after two years of 
marriage; in Las Vegas. 


DIED. IBRAHIM BARE MAINASSARA, 49, 
President of Niger; in a spray of gun- 
fire, reportedly from his bodyguards, 
at the Diori-Hamani airport; in Ni- 
amey. The shooting came at the end of 
a frenzied week in which Mainassara’s 
opposition accused him of fixing 
an election. Niger’s Prime 
Minister said he died in an 
“unfortunate accident.” 


DIED. FRANK CORDEIRO 
JR., 73, war photog- 
rapher; in Trail, Ore. 
One of Cordeiro’s 
most moving shots— 
a U.S. ship explod- 
ing into a ball of 
flames in Pearl 
Harbor on Sunday, 
Dec. 7, 1941—won 
Cordeiro worldwide 
recognition. 
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MILESTONES | 


DIED. LUCILLE LORTEL, 98, 
patron of noncommercial 
theater; in New York City. 
Lortel was dedicated to 
providing creative havens 
for innovative artists. At her 
theaters in Connecticut and New York 


| City, the onetime actress helped spark the 


careers of Sidney Lumet and Eva Marie 
Saint and showcased the works of Jean 
Genet, Sean O’Casey and Edward Albee. 


DIED. HELEN ABERSON MAYER, 91, cre- 
ator of the children’s classic Dumbo, the 
Flying Elephant; in New York City. Dis- 
ney adapted her story for its 1941 film. 


DIED. RED NORVO, 9], jazz’s 
original mallet virtuoso 
(vibraphone, xylophone 
and marimba); in San- 
ta Monica, Calif. Born 
Kenneth Norville, he 
changed his name after 
an emcee mispronounced 
it. A masterly improviser 
known for moody, delicate 
arrangements, Norvo led 
several experimental—and 
highly respected—drummer- 
less jazz bands. He also 
worked with Benny Good- 


man and Frank Sinatra. 













Per $28.01 Minimum wage 

Sy received every month by 
Nike workers in Indonesia 

before their pay raise last week 


$1.68 Amount of pay increase 
$139.99 Recommended retail price 


for a pair of Nike Air Max sneakers 


1351 Number of U.S. 


residents who earn more 

than $200,000 a year and 

avoid paying any tax, thanks 
to tax-exempt interest 


$439.5 million Amount of 


tax-exempt income that represents 
| 
63 Number of new, 600-student 
elementary schools that could be 
built for that amount 





9.7% Increase in the price 
of the average Major League 

/ Baseball ticket since last 
season, to $14.91 


23.5% Average ticket-price rise 
. for New York Mets fans—the largest 
increase in the league 


$9.25 Cost of one beer and one 
hot dog at Shea Stadium, the Mets’ 
home turf 


BOB HAMBLY FOR TIM 


Sources: Wall Street Journal, Foot Locker, the Bond Buyer, the 
Washington Times, the Tearn Marketing Report 


WAR AND PEACE Anti-American 
sentiment sparked by NATO's 
strikes on Kosovo made Monica 
Lewinsky’s Russian publisher 
scale back the first print run of 
Istoriya Moniki (Monica's Story) 
from 50,000 copies to 10,000. 


But in its first week in stores, the tome has already sold out. 
Says a spokesperson for the publisher: “Men and women say 
she may be an awful person, her book may be trash, but 
they'll buy it all the same.” The Starr report, it should be 


noted, sold mere hundreds in Russia. 





5 i THANKS, BUT NO THANKS The situation 
in Kosovo is thorny, but lots of patriots 
have offered help. Here’s some assistance 

§ Madeleine Albright couldn't use. 

<The Pope Sent Ramsey Clark Former John Hagelin His Natural 
topenvoyto U.S. Attorney General Law Party volunteered 

Belgrade visited war zone on one- _to deploy 7,000 tran- 

= proposing an mandelegationtopro-  scendental-meditation 
Orthodox East- mote peace. Saysa State experts to “reduce 

er cease-fire. | Department official: “To — stress and tension in the 
3NATO contin- _ be frank, | don't think Kosovo region.” They 

euedtobomb. anybody here noticed.” —_ were turned down. 


By Harriet Barovick, Tam Gray, Daniel Levy, Lina Lofaro, Andrew Meier, David Spitz, Flora Tartakovsky and Chris Taylor 
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KOSOVO CRISIS LOOKING 





INS 


The President weighs his 
choices as Slobodan 
Milosevic betrays little 
sign of desperation amid 
NATO's growing assault 


By MICHAEL DUFFY and DOUGLAS WALLER 


ILL CLINTON HAS THE VISAGE OF A 
wartime President. He looks tired, 
friends say, because the war’s first 
week kept him up virtually around 
the clock. Days were spent selling 
the war to aides and Congress, and 
nights were filled with chats with 
leaders around the world. As a bid 
to encourage NATO unity, Clinton told his clos- 
est counterparts, Gerhard Schroder of Ger- 
many and Tony Blair of Britain, to call him 
whenever the urge struck. They took him up 
on the offer. “He doesn’t care about time 
zones,” explains a friend. “He tells these guys, 
‘Call me anytime, day or night.’” Those con- 
versations, which were frequent and inter- 
minable, abated last week, but the strain the 
war has taken on Clinton isn’t hard to see. 
During Thursday night’s state dinner for Chi- 
nese Premier Zhu Rongji, Clinton dueled with 
drowsiness, rubbing his eyes as cellist Yo-Yo 
Ma played a spirited Gershwin tune. 

Clinton is settling into the fight in other 
ways. In the first few days of the air war 
against Serbia, he telephoned the Pentagon 
every evening to make sure all the American 
pilots had returned safely from their bombing 
runs. Two weeks later, Clinton no longer calls; 
the generals, he knows, will ring him if anyone 
gets shot down. 

And last week Clinton executed the most 
important order of the war since its beginning 
on March 24: he granted a request from NATO 
Commander General Wesley Clark for 24 
Apache helicopters and 18 long-range missile 
launchers. Those weapons might not sound 
pivotal in a war in which three different kinds 
of American heavy bombers have already seen 
action, until you consider the nearly 3,000 
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44We've got to stay the course.77 


—CLINTON 


THE CHIEF THE HAWK THE MANAGER THE BRAIN 


PRESIDENT CLINTON MADELEINE ALBRIGHT JOHN PODESTA SANDY BERGER 
» Cheerleader in National Pushed for confrontation Monitors the domestic Clinton adviser oversees 
: Security meetings; finally with Milosevic; now keeps pulse; so far Americans the bombing and the 
showing signs of wear allies’ spines stiff are behind the war diplomacy that may halt it 
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IN FOR A LONG SIEGE 


Sandy Berger pressed for tank-busting 
Apache helicopters to attack Serb armored 
columns in Kosovo. Now he faces the 
unpleasant prospect of Milosevic’s 
finishing his ethnic cleansing before the 
24 deployed choppers can do any damage 


fully armed support G.I.s who follow those 
weapons everywhere they go. Even as 
Clinton, his aides and his allies insisted 
that they were not contemplating a ground 
war, the President was in the process of 
moving soldiers onto Balkan soil. 

Before giving a green light to the chop- 
per mission, the President passed the war's 
first week by studying Pentagon target 
plans, testing allied support for such a 
move and asking top advisers for their 
opinions. One weekend morning, while 
Clinton worked the phones with leaders 
overseas, National Security Adviser Sandy 
Berger, Secretary of Defense William Cohen 
and Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman General 
Henry Shelton shuttled for an hour be- 
tween the Oval Office and the patio out- 
side, alternately answering Clinton’s ques- 
tions and enjoying an incandescent spring 
day. Finally the aides left the President 
alone to decide whether to deploy the 
Army’s air cavalry. A few minutes later, Clin- 
ton summoned Cohen and Shelton back 
in. “I want to go with the Apaches,” he said. 

If all goes according to plan—and few 


KOSOVO CRISIS LOOKING FOR OPTIONS 


STATUS REPORTS 


Madeleine Albright meets every morning 
with top aides, like Deputy Secretary 
Strobe Talbott, with hand raised, and 
phones allies who may be wobbly on the 
war. Meanwhile, she battles critics at home 
who claim she underestimated Milosevic 


things in war ever do—those choppers will 
begin arriving this weekend in Albania 
More helicopters and their accompanying 
troops, tanks and armored infantry carri- 
ers may follow, though the Army is still 
sorting out details of the deployment 
Meanwhile, the allies’ air war continues to 
accelerate. With clearing weather over 
the strike zone last week, NATO doubled 
the number of daily bombing runs, de- 
molished several key targets and rolled 
over a Serbian-proposed Orthodox Easter 
cease-fire. Just a few weeks after Secre- 
tary of State Madeleine Albright predict- 
ed a “relatively short” campaign, Clinton 
and his allies are settling in for a long 
siege, giving war a chance to work and 
praying that Slobodan Milosevic may be 
more inclined to abandon Kosovo after 
weeks of bombardment. 

The allies have little choice. Short of an 
all-out ground assault, which no one seems 
to want, or withdrawal, which no one can 
bear, the Administration contends that 
the only option is to increase the pressure. 
Which means that less than a month after 





it began, the Balkan mess is quickly be- 
coming a test not only of military skills but 
of wills: Which side, Serbia or NATO, will 
first lose its stomach for war? 

In that game, Milosevic has 
NATO’s best ally. By displacing and deport 
ing more than a million Kosovars, he has 
generated worldwide sympathy for the 
refugees and turned an American public 
that was skeptical about the operation into 
wary believers. Pictures of thousands of 
refugees loaded into boxcars and stories of 
parents separated from their children 
helped NaTo argue that the war is just and 
the enemy evil. Realizing his blunder, 
Milosevic last week closed the Kosovo bor- 
der to refugees and drove any ethnic Alba- 
nians still trying to back into 
the province. (He then reopened the border 
last Friday night to force out an additional 
1,500 rain-soaked Albanians.) “Milosevic 
played into our hands by doing disgusting 
things and then having them filmed,” says a 
top NATO diplomat. “He’s waking up to the 
fact that he’s been stupid.” 

But he has also outmaneuvered the al- 


been 


flee 
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liance so far. In just 10 days he has taken to- 
tal control of the breakaway province, 
pushed more than 500,000 ethnic Albani- 
ans from Kosovo and created a huge hu- 
manitarian problem for his enemies. He 
believes he can outlast NATO, letting time 
open rifts between hawkish nations like 
the U.S. and Britain and such skittish ones 
as Italy. Already he has scored a small— 
though probably unanticipated—victory, 
by dividing leaders of the U.S. military 
and diplomatic corps into bickering, rear- 
covering camps. CIA officials have been 
leaking word that they had warned the 
White House of the refugee problem. Pen- 
tagon officials accused NATO war planners 
of being too timid. Secretary of State Al- 
bright’s detractors singled her out for un- 
derestimating Milosevic. Albright publicly 
denied the charge, but privately she 
seethed over the damage to her carefully 
cultivated image. Clinton called her with 
reassurances last week after an acidic piece 
appeared in the Washington Post. “I read 
the newspaper for facts,” he told her, “and 
I didn’t see any in that story.” 


250 tons of food per day is being consumed by refugees 


But the second-guessing at home may 
have emboldened Clinton to increase the 
war's pace, as foreign-policy owls in both 
parties argued, in effect, “We shouldn't be 
doing this, but if we are, let’s win it.” Al- 
lied forces last week boosted their bomb- 
ing from about 200 to 400 sorties a day, 
added daytime attacks to nighttime ones 
and started to isolate Serbian forces inside 
Kosovo. And Clark, looking for more fire- 
power, has sent a long wish list to the Pen- 
tagon. After a quick trip to Brussels last 
week, Secretary Cohen weighed in with 
orders to give the general whatever he 
wants. The Pentagon deployed 88 more 
aircraft to the region over the weekend, 
bringing the total of aircraft there to 700. 

Pentagon officials kept up the steady 
roll of videotapes showing imploding 
bunkers and damaged industrial sites, and 
after a 90-minute closed-door briefing 
Thursday afternoon, Senator John Warner, 
the Virginia Republican who chairs the 
Armed Services Committee, came away 
optimistic. “The degradation of his military 
is appreciable,” he announced. That was 
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not enough for some of Warner’s col- 
leagues. On Friday a bipartisan group of 
nine Senators and House members re- 
turned from a tour of NATO facilities with 
Defense Secretary Cohen and called on 
Clinton to begin to prepare allied forces for 
a land war and the nation for the casualties 
that will go with one. “It is important for the 
Administration to reinforce the point to the 
American public that NATO’s efforts could 
require many more weeks or months to 
succeed,” their letter to Clinton stated. 

As the war’s pace has increased, so 
have civilian casualties. Pentagon officials 
conceded that at least one 500-lb. bomb, 
apparently from a U.S. warplane, fell some 
600 ft. short of its target and hit an apart- 
ment complex near Pristina, killing 10 
civilians. Pentagon spokesman Kenneth 
Bacon called it an unfortunate but un- 
avoidable cost of war 

No allied pilots perished in the war’s 
first two weeks—a streak of luck that can- 
not last forever. The Apaches are fearsome 
tank killers at night, but their mission and 
their sensitive, high-tech gear also make 
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HEADING INTO BATTLE 





The Apache AH-64 
attack helicopter 


Clinton has agreed to deploy the Army's 
helicopter, equipped with 


FUNCTION Hits tanks and radar sites 
CONDITIONS Performs in all weather, 
day or night 

CREW Two (pilot, co-pilot/gunner) 
MAX. SPEED 184 m.p.h./296 km/h 
COST $15 million 

WEAPONS SYSTEMS M230 

30-mm Chain Gun (625 rounds/min.), 
Hellfire laser-guided missiles (max. 
16), Hydra 2.75-in. (70-mm) 
rocket pods (76 max.) 


MOVING IN CLOSER 
60,000 ft B 


40,000 


— — | 
PUR 
0 

Source: Jane's All the World's Aircraft 
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Spending $500 million 













AIR-DEFENSE- 
SUPPRESSION 
MUNITIONS 
$70 million 


F-L17A 
$70 million 


AIR SORTIES 
$34 million 


GUIDED 
MUNITIONS 
OTHER $76 million $30 million 


MISSILES 160 cruise missiles at 
$1 million and $2 million each 


AIR-DEFENSE SUPPRESSION 
Miscellaneous munitions that target 
planes and antiaircraft sites 


F-117A One aircraft shot down 
AIR SORTIES 3,400 at $10,000 each 


GUIDED MUNITIONS One costing 
$50,000 in each of 600 sorties 


OTHER Additional support and 
deployment costs 


in 15 days 


PROJECTED COSTS of U.S. 
involvement in 

Allied Force (at current 
level of fighting) 

in billions 


Weeks 2 4 8 16 24 


NOTE: All numbers are rough preliminary estimates of U.S. costs 
SOURCE: Center for Strategic and Budgetary Assessments 


$6 
$4 
$2 


A) 
them vulnerable to ground 
fire. Skimming low over the trees at little 
more than 150 m.p.h. with lights out, their 
pilots wearing night-vision goggles, the 
choppers have radar that can spot armored 
columns three miles away, and they can 
unleash 16 Hellfire missiles, plus scores of 
70-mm rockets. The helicopters will be 


at the tip of a knife,” 
concedes Army Colonel Jo- 
seph Kaufmann, director of the 
Pentagon’s Balkan task force. 
“Consequently they're able to disperse 
well.” 

But if the strategy for war is relatively 
clear, the plan for halting it isn’t. NATO’s cor- 
ridors, so recently filled with debates about 


guided in to their targets by an armada of | whether to go into Kosovo, now echo with 


spy drones and surveillance aircraft. “It 
will give us,” boasts Bacon, “the capability 
to get up close and personal to the Milose- 
vic armor units.” But it will also give the 
Serbs a chance to get dangerously person- 
al as well. The slow-moving Apaches will 
show up like lighted Christmas trees on 
Serb radar. 

The Pentagon knows too that the 
Apaches and rocket launchers won't be 
able to deter the irregular gangs of Serb 
thugs from terrorizing Albanian Kosovars 
any more than the supersonic aircraft have. 
“These are small-unit operations that are 
pure brutal tactics at the point of a gun or 
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talk about how to get out. “Nobody has a 
| clear crystal ball on this,” admits an alliance 
| official. The cautious compromise of Ram- 
| bouillet seems a naive pipe dream in a land 
| where compromise has been banished. 
| Most Kosovar Albanians—to say nothing of 
| the Kosovo Liberation Army—would never 

accept Belgrade rule. The White House has 

yet to endorse independence for Kosovo, 
but once Albanian Kosovars are returned, 
vows a senior aide, “they're going to run the 
place, and that’s a fact.” 

What form that self-rule would take 
is still undecided. One problem is that 
parts of Kosovo—particularly in the north 
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and west—contain the Serbian Orthodox 
Church’s holiest shrines. Giving Milosevic 
access to the region in a postwar world 
would reward Serb aggression. But not 
letting the Serbs in might be worse, mak- 
ing lasting peace impossible. 

The solution to that problem may be 
partition. Under one scenario, only a small 
parcel—perhaps no more than 10% of the 
province—would be partitioned off for 
Serb holy shrines and the tiny Serb popu- 
lation that remains. Russian troops, whom 
NATO wants to join the peacekeeping con- 
tingent, would supervise this area, while 
the alliance’s soldiers watch over the rest of 
the province—probably for years. 

Simple as it may seem to carve Kosovo 
up, doing so could tilt the balance of pow- 
er in the Balkans. A British diplomat was 
worried last week that a “rump Albanian 
Kosovo” would be just the kind of under- 
nourished state that would unify Albanians 
in countries such as Macedonia, Greece 
and Montenegro. That could trigger a push 





for a Greater Albanian state that would in- | 


clude parts of several nations—a one-way 
ticket to chaos. 

One need look no further than the bor- 
der refugee camps to see how fragile the 
Balkans remain. While conditions im- 
proved for more than half a million ethnic 
Albanians who had managed to flee Koso- 
vo since the air war began, the states to 
which they fled were convulsed. Inside 
Macedonia and Montenegro, officials 
struggled to hold together governments 
stunned by the economic and social costs 
of the influx. Meanwhile, relief organiza- 
tions scrambled to build tent cities, and 
NATO diverted transport planes from the 
war effort to rush in food, which the 
refugees were consuming at the rate of 
about 250 tons a day. About 120,000 peo- 
ple were to be convoyed or flown out of 
the Balkans for temporary resettlement 
around the world; the U.S. first agreed to 
house 20,000 refugees at the American 
naval base at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, but 
then backed off when refugee organiza- 


far away. 

Milosevic, meanwhile, is still maneu- 
vering to settle the crisis on his terms. His 
unilateral cease-fire offer last week was fol- 
lowed by hints that the three U.S. Army 
pows he had would be freed if NATO agreed 
to an Easter bombing halt. NaTo ruled out 
any suspension, and former Cypriot Presi- 
dent Spyros Kyprianou, who flew to Bel- 
grade to win the G.L.s’ release, came home 
empty handed. In a classic example of 
wartime double-talk, Yugoslav govern- 
ment officials declared that “peace has 
been restored in Kosovo.” Milosevic 
claimed to be “negotiating” for the Koso- 
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tions complained that the facility was too hi ' x  —— ll - 


10% of planes used in the allied war effort are American 


vars’ safe return to their homes with ethnic | 


Albanian leader Ibrahim Rugova—a man 
who State Department officials believe is 
under house arrest. 

Clinton dismissed Milosevic’s offers as 
hollow and vowed that NaTo “was deter- 
mined to stay united.” Albright was to fly to 
NATO headquarters in Brussels on Sunday 
to give 18 other foreign ministers a stay- 
the-course pep talk. That shouldn’t be 
hard: public support for the operation is 
high in European capitals, and most of 
their leaders have been burned at one time 
or another by promises Milosevic has made 
and later broken. 

At least one of the region’s leaders— 
Montenegrin President Milo Djukanovic— 
is still hoping for a quick resolution. “I be- 
lieve the war is coming to an end,” he told 
TIME. “It was good that there was some 
peace initiative launched from Belgrade. It 
was insufficient, but encouraging.” 

Milosevic seemed undeterred by the 
isolation. U.S. intelligence officials and 
diplomats say they've picked up no evi- 
dence that he’s cracking under the bombing 
or considering any serious diplomatic feel- 
ers. Serbs—even as they are watching TV 
shows on how to explain bombing to their 
children—are ready to canonize him as the 
hero who has stood up to the world’s super- 
power. And the White House has been 
careful so far not to label him explicitly a 
war criminal, to the relief of some NATO of- 
ficials who realize the alliance may still 
have to negotiate with him. Asked last 
Thursday if he thought Milosevic was a war 
criminal, Clinton dodged. “The important 
thing to me,” he said, “is to stop the killing, 
to stop the exodus, to see the refugees re- 
turn, to see them safe, to see a solution that 
gives them the autonomy they were 
promised, to have an international peace- 
keeping force that will prevent this from 
happening again.” —With reporting by 
Edward Barnes/Podgorica, Johanna McGeary/ 
Skopje and Jay Branegan, Mark Thompson and 
Karen Tumulty/Washington 


























Edward Barnes/Podgorica 


The Balkans’ 
Next Domino? 


ENDING A STREAM OF BULLETS 

into the sky at 10:05 p.m. on 

Tuesday, a lone army gunner 

manning an antiaircraft gun in 
the heart of Podgorica opened up on 
NaTO planes flying over Montenegro 
toward targets in Kosovo and Serbia. 
An hour later explosions from a NATO 
retaliatory raid rocked the city, Almost 
immediately, a cacophony filled the 
night. It wasn’t air-raid sirens or the 
wails of the wounded, but the ringing 
of mobile phones. “Who cares about 
bombing! Is this the coup?” worried 
government officials asked one another. 


It wasn’t the coup, but the fear of | 


a government tumble is on everyone’s 
lips. For most it is no longer a question 
of if but when. Though Montenegro 
is linked to Serbia by a federal agree- 
ment, the state was slowly inching 
toward democracy—something most 
locals think Slobodan Milosevic wants 
to end. Already the streets are kind 
of pre-battlegrounds, where soldiers 
loyal to Milosevic vie with police for 
strategic positions, each nervously 
waiting for the spark that will make 
them turn their guns on one another. 
Political leaders are scrambling to get 
their families out. 

At government offices there is con- 





fusion. Some ministers believe NATO 
will intervene to help; others argue 
that the alliance is far too divided to 
rescue such a small province. Milose- 
vic is starting to turn up the pressure. 
He has issued a draft order for all bat- 
tle-age Montenegrins, 
and his promises that 
no locals would be sent 
to Kosovo have been 
abandoned. Trees along 
boulevards now sprout 
the death notices of 
local soldiers killed 
in Kosovo. A civil war 
here would surely 
bring the dying closer 
to home. iw 
PRELUDE TO TERROR 


A Montenegrin raises 
the Serbian flag during 





arally in Podgorica 
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KOSOVO CRISIS THE HUMAN COST 





AS KOSOVO BURNS 


Life inside the province continues to be hellish, and 
the view from the outside suggests it may get worse 


By MASSIMO CALABRESI 
ON THE MACEDONIA-KOSOVO BORDER 





OSOVO IS NOT A PLACE PREPARING 

for peace. Every day the province 

is filled with awful violence. NATO 

warplanes are slamming Serbian 

troops with tons of munitions, guid- 
ed by tiny drones that hum overhead. Deep 
in the Kosovo hills, the Kosovo Liberation 
Army is fighting defensive battles, trying to | 
conserve its resources. And in the middle of | 
all this, NATO now says that up to 700,000 | 
refugees are wandering home- 
less, brutalized by Serbian 
forces and desperately seeking 
a way out. Slobodan Milosevic 
has tried to put a lid on the 
province—limiting media ac- 
cess and stemming the outflow 
of refugees—but tales of horror 
continue to escape. And with 
K.L.A. troops busily rearming 
and Serbian forces mining, en- 
trenching and leveling the 
province, much more violence 
probably lies ahead before 
Kosovo has its first hint of 
peace. 

The roots of Kosovo's con- 
tinuing chaos are, of course, 
strategic. They arise 
from Milosevic’s 
aims and the long, 
bitter history of 
the Balkans. But in 
a practical sense, 
they also have to 
do with the very 
specific problem of 
fighting a day-to- 
day guerrilla war 
in a hilly country, 
where camouflage 
is easy and offen- 
sive operation hard. Kosovo’s mountains 
stretch up nearly 9,000 ft., and the snow- 
clogged highlands are almost completely 
underdeveloped, with few four-wheel- 
drive tracks and no roads. The only modes 
of transport are donkeys and feet—a kind 
of primitiveness that serves as a leveller 
between the ammo-starved K.L.A. and the 
powerfully armed Serbs. 

The rebel army is already preparing 
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for its next offensive, tapping support 
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from a widely dispersed Albanian diaspo- 
ra that reaches as far as New Jersey, 
where last week K.L.A. representatives 
held an event. And in the regions around 
Kosovo, the K.L.A. is sharpening its rudi- 
mentary training and logistics network. 
The key element of 
that web is a recruit- 
ing operation that 
may have pulled in 
thousands of battle- 
age men. In Albania, 
near the town of Dur- 


a, 


The K.L.A. 
rounds up ethnic 
Albanians in 
Kosovo, left, to 
join in the fight 
against the Serbs 


res, unarmed ethnic Albanian volunteers 
from Western Europe (countries like 
Switzerland and Germany are a particular 
source) head toward the border with sup- 
plies for the war. There, K.L.A. and refugees 
say, they join other young men for two 
weeks of training. 

Not everyone in the training camps 
is a volunteer, however. The K.L.A. is stop- 
ping some vehicles heading south from 
the Kosovo border and demanding re- 
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cruits from among the refugees or, alter- 
natively, as much as $300—a kind of 
weapons tax or service exemption. 

Inside Kosovo, the K.L.A. is surviving 
better than expected. The CIA initially 
feared that thousands of Kosovar men had 
been massacred, but it now believes many 
have actually slipped off to join the K.L.A. 
in the hills, in some cases helping guide 
NATO warplanes in for attacks. The K.L.A. 
is husbanding what few resources it has 
and is avoiding offensive operations “so 
it can fight another day,” says a senior 
U.S. intelligence official. “Reports of their 
demise are premature,” he explains, “They 
have been badly 
hampered but not 
wiped out.” 

Near the rugged 
border with Mon- 
tenegro and Alba- 
nia, French jour- 
nalists managed to 
reach a unit in the 
. Rugova valley west 
3 of the cleansed 
= town of Pec. They 

said the rebels were 
{ organized and dis- 
* ciplined and ap- 
peared to be hold- 
ing their own against 
the Serbs in spo- 


The Serbs lay a ag Soe 

mine, circled, on Tadic fighting. In a 
a road to the bold move last 
Kosovo border Tuesday, rebels from 
as fires rage in this group phoned 
Pristina, left 


NATO and request- 
ed that planes take out a specific bridge. 
Twenty-four hours later, the K.L.A. com- 
mander claimed, it was gone. NATO has 
so far stopped short of shipping arms 
to the K.L.A. Administration sources 
say they fear such a move would en- 
courage the Russians to retaliate by 
rearming Milosevic’s forces with a vari- 
ety of weapons. 

Some of the estimated 40,000 Serbian 
soldiers and irregulars on the ground in 
Kosovo are now digging in deeper. In a 
clear message to the West, troops last week 
began laying mines along Kosovo’s borders 
within sight of Western television cameras. 
The mining operation is probably also de- 
signed to help stop such incidents as the 
spasm of fighting that broke out late last 
week between Serbian forces and Alban- 
ian-based K.L.A. forces. The Yugoslav mili- 
tary issued a furious statement decrying 
the “aggression”—and reportedly lobbed 
some artillery shells into Albania for good 
measure. The image of a well-trained and 
well-financed K.L.A. using bases in Mace- 
donia and Albania to fight the Serbs clear- 
ly haunts Belgrade. 
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KOSOVO CRISIS THE HUMAN COST 


In addition to the military struggle, | 


the Serbs are evidently continuing their 
campaign of generalized terror. In partic- 
ular, there are reports of rape inside 
Kosovo, something that the U.N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees’ Chris Ja- 
nowski calls credible. But allegations of 
an orchestrated rape campaign by Serbs, 
he says, have not yet been confirmed. 
U.S. satellites do seem to have picked up 
solid visual evidence—pictures of aban- 
doned towns and farms—of the ethnic 
cleansing, which has now flushed Albani- 
ans from almost all of western Kosovo. 
One stark image shows Serb armor ap- 
parently “herding” a group of civilians 
out of their village. The brutality of the 
moves has so traumatized many refugees 
that officials now plan to augment ship- 
ments of food and medical supplies with 
teams of specially trained psychological 
counselors. 

The latest accusations from the West 
include the charge that Kosovars are being 
used as human shields. “We certainly hear 


44The problem we fear is 
the humanitarian crisis 
that isn’t being managed 
inside Kosovo.77 


—IJ. Brian Atwood, U.S. AID 


that [Serb forces] have surrounded mili- 
tary vehicles with civilians,” says Penta- 
gon spokesman Kenneth Bacon. Such sto- 
ries are particularly difficult to confirm, 


but there is special concern after the dis- | 


appearance of tens of thousands of 
refugees who had been seen just inside 
Kosovo trying to get out. Last Tuesday 
night, at least 70,000 refugees had gath- 
ered on the Kosovo side of border crossings 
into Montenegro, Albania and Macedo- 
nia. At dawn on Wednesday, the crossings 
were empty. 

While there is no evidence the missing 
are being used as human shields, there is 
little doubt they are in danger. “I don’t 
think anyone took the measure of Milose- 
vic’s capacity for brutality,” says J. Brian 
Atwood, director of the U.S. Agency for In- 
ternational Development, who is coordi- 
nating the U.S. refugee response. Now 
“the problem we fear is the humanitarian 
crisis that isn’t being managed inside 
Kosovo.” And as fighting between the 
K.L.A. and Serbian forces begins to pick up, 
that problem will only grow worse. —With 
reporting by Altin Rraxhimi/Kukes, Jan Stojaspal/ 
Tirana, and Mark Thompson and Douglas Waller/ 
Washington 
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of Kosovo is now controlled by Milosevic’s forces, according to U.S. intelligence 
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Conflict 4 25-year civil 
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Hutu extremists tried 

to wipe out the Tutsi 
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SRI LANKA 


Conflict Secessionist Tamils 
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KOSOVO CRISIS THE MEDIA 


PEAK NO 
DETAILS 


The Pentagon has a new 
media strategy for this 
war. Here's how it works 


By ROMESH RATNESAR 





HE MOST ENTERTAINING SIDESHOW 
of the war in Kosovo is staged almost 
every day at the Pentagon’s press 
briefing room. There exasperated 
reporters conduct jousting sessions 
with uniformed military commanders in 
vain attempts to divine the most banal of 
battlefield data information. How many 
NATO air strikes have been aborted because 
of bad weather? “I’m afraid I can’t get into 


that level of detail right off the top of my | 


head,” Vice Admiral Scott Fry said at a 
Pentagon briefing early in the campaign. 
How about an approximation? “I'd prefer 
not to even approximate it.” A ballpark fig- 
ure? “I don’t have that information avail- 
able.” How many of Milosevic’s surface-to- 
air missile launchers have been taken out 
by NaTO bombers? “That's a military num- 
ber I’m not going to talk about,” Major 
General Charles Wald told a reporter last 
week. How about a guess? “A large per- 
centage.” A large percentage of SAM 
launchers? “The launchers themselves, no 
.. He still has a large number left.” But you 
just said ... oh, never mind. 

This may seem like something out of 
Ionesco, but the Pentagon is 
playing by a script. For 
months Secretary of Defense 
William Cohen has fretted that 
Pentagon officials were leak- 
ing too much sensitive secu- 
rity information to the press. 
The top brass ordered a clamp- 
down on the release of specifics ral 
about the NATO campaign in 
Kosovo, so military briefers 
have remained madden- 
ingly vague. Take the 
oft-repeated NATO 
goal of “degrading” 
the Yugoslav military. 

“Degrading 


window 
racks,” 
2 Wilson, 


says George 
a former 








| Pentagon reporter for the Washington 


Post. “We don’t have any specifics. It’s 
much more restrictive than other wars I’ve 
covered.” Journalists are getting testy. Last 
week, when Pentagon spokesman Kenneth 
Bacon opened a briefing by saying he 
would take questions “until the cows go 
home,” reporters were unimpressed. 
“How about until the refugees go home?” 
an irritated wag wearily asked. 

But just as the Pentagon is experi- 


| menting with new tactics in the skies over 


| Kosovo, it is also experimenting with new 



























ways of handling the media. Bacon says 
that in the age of cell phones and the In- 
ternet, the Serbs have instant access to any 
military information put out to the press, 
meaning that even basic military info can 
be translated immediately into Serbian 
battle plans. “We've just decided to give 
them as little information as possible,” he 
said on the NewsHour last week. There 
have been cracks in the armor: some Pen- 
tagon officials were upset when the Wash- 
ington Post reported, two days in advance 
of an attack, that the U.S. planned to widen 
air strikes to target ministries in Belgrade. 
There may also be a more cynical mo- 
tivation behind all this news manage- 
ment: it allows the Pentagon and NATO to 
shield potentially embarrassing details 
about the war. Despite video footage 
showing pinpoint allied missile attacks, 
the military acknowledges that only a 
small percentage of NATO planes have 
dropped ordnance on their targets so far. 
And though the Pentagon declined to say 
last week what portion of the total NATO 
sorties had been flown by U.S. aircraft, 


most military observers believe Americans | 


are doing as much as 80% of the dirty 
work. 

Of course, military briefings can never 
tell the full story of a war. But the conditions 
on the ground are even worse. Milose- 
vic’s expulsion of almost all foreign 
=uua reporters from Yugoslavia and his 

crackdown on independent local 
journalists—have left Western view- 
ers with little more than Serbian tele- 
) vision images of towns smoldering 
from stray NATO bombs. The West 
calls it propaganda: U.S. intelligence 
officials say they have evidence that 
buildings in Kosovo that the 
government claims NATO 
destroyed were actually 
blown up by Yugoslav 
agents themselves. 
Sadly, the truth will 
likely remain buried 
in the rubble. 
—Reported by Mark 
Thompson and Douglas 
Waller/Washington 














RATING THE SPOKESMEN ; 


KENNETH BACON 
U.S.Department of Defense 
Strengths: Clear, forthright, a 
straight shooter 
Weaknesses: Orville Reden- 
bacher demeanor belies faith in keeping 
a lid on details 


JAMIE SHEA 

NATO 

Strengths: Folksy and ami- 
able; doesn't hide outrage 
about Serbian atrocities 


Weaknesses: Tends to filibuster; gives 
speeches instead of answers 


DAVID WILBY 

NATO Military 

Strengths: Delivers bomb 
» data crisply and with charm 

Weaknesses: At times ae: 
he can exaggerate NATO successes and 
reliably skips mention of any failures 


ths Angeles Gimes | 


Che Washingt 
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~~ Abington Post 


War iia beets most foreign journalists expelled, 
the Washington Post's Peter Finn and 
the Los Angeles Times’ Paul Watson 
provided rare reporting from Kosovo. Finn 
was detained and kicked out, but Watson 
has filed almost daily from Pristina 





Serbian censorship has made this a less 
video-driven war than the one in Iraq. Still, 
NBC's Ron Allen has roughed it in Bel- 
grade to deliver daily reports. Though he 
left Yugoslavia briefly, CNN's Brent Sadler 
has returned and broken key stories 
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ON THE WEB 
Despite heroic efforts by the independent 
radio station B92 to broadcast news via 
the Internet (b92.net), Milosevic shut it 
down. One site that still offers fresh au- 
dio and video news from across the 
Balkans is the BBC (news.bbc.co.uk) 
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Buffeted by technology and demography, <a re Mae 
greeting-card companies struggle 
with the medium and 
the message 


By RON STODGHILL Il CLEVELAND 


ae 





INCE BILL AND HILLARY SWEPT 
into the White House six years 
ago, American Greetings has 
proudly trumpeted the First 
Family's annual holiday card as 
its greatest prize. Of late, 

though, some artists at the Cleveland- 
based company have been itching to lam- 
poon their most famous customers, but 
worry about offending retailers. Sighs 
one illustrator: “We won't be doing any 
cigar gags, that’s for sure.” 

They had better think of something. The 
big U.S. greeting-card companies are having 
a hard time tickling funny bones, warming | 
hearts and sparking reflection. And they've 
got big demographic and cultural problems. | 
Grandma’s cohort, traditionally an easy au- | Pa 
dience and big card buyers, is dying off. Fe- | 
male boomers buy cards, but they're quite | 
diverse in sensibility and ethnicity, so the | 
one-size-fits-all approach isn’t working. 
Boomer men, much like their fathers, avoid | 
card racks for all but the most mandatory oc- | 
casion, like birthdays and major relationship 
screwups. For Generations X and Y, paper 
cards may as well be stone tablets. 

The result is an industry in flux. Al- 
though condolences are hardly in order— | 
last year the industry sold $7.5 billion in 
cards—sales are flattening and earnings are 
lackluster despite a robust economy. The 
industry enjoyed double-digit growth from 
the late ’70s through the ’80s. Wall Street, | 
about as sentimental as a dollar bill, issued 
its own greeting to the industry recently: 
“Get lost soon.” In a single day’s trading in 
February, American Greetings, the nation’s 
largest publicly owned greeting-card com- 
pany, with $2 billion in annual revenues, 
lost $800 million in market value, tumbling 
33%, to $23.25, after warning investors that 
dumping excess inventory would hurt 
near-term profits. Gibson Greetings’ stock is 
limping along below $9, down from above 
$29 last year. (Industry leader Hallmark, 
with $3.9 billion in sales, is private.) Says 
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sellers Blue 


American Greetings CEO Morry Weiss: 
“When you disappoint people, confidence 
will take a while to come back.” 

Last month Hallmark delivered a differ- 
ent kind of greeting to its competitors: 
“You're toast.” The company launched a 
new 99¢ line, undercutting the basic price 
by a buck, and threw a $50 million ad cam- 
paign behind the new product. (Tag line: 
“Why not?”) Hallmark too is trying to ignite 
sales in its 20,000 mass-market retail outlets 
and erase any notion consumers might have 
that it’s a high-priced product. But the 
move—remember Marlboro Friday, when 
market leader Philip Morris cut the price of 
smokes?—will fall heavily on its struggling ri- 
vals, who can least afford it. “When the lead- 
ing brand advertises so strongly on price, it’s 
very disturbing,” grumbles Frank O’Con- 
nell, ceo of Gibson. “They're going to pull 
pricing down for other companies by trying 
to compete on price rather than value.” 

Essentially, Hallmark is abandoning 
the high ground of prose and pictures for a 
frontal assault. Although the company still 
sells premium-priced (about $5) cards in 
its own shops and franchised outlets, the 
real battle has shifted to the mass-market 
stores, such as supermarkets and discoun- 
ters. There the cardmakers are left slug- 
ging it out over exclusive contracts for cov- 
eted shelf space. The aggressive deals cut 
by retailers, combined with slowing sales 
volume, have put the squeeze on profits. 

The content of greeting cards is chang- 
ing along with the economics. Hallmark's 
new “Warm Wishes” line is a strong push 

to change buying patterns from the tradi- 

occasion-driven purchase to an 
eryday-anytime buy. Through a piece of 
eighty-sounding company research 


| Greetings launched In- 





things, that folks who typically spurn cards 
can become converts for social expression, 
particularly when the cards are cheaper, 
more casual and punchier. “People want 
cards that say less,” says Jay Dittmann, di- 
vision vice president of business research. 

American Greetings, meanwhile, is 
making an all-out effort to court men by tai- 
loring its product to 
menspeak. The compa- 
ny views adult males, 
who traditionally pur- 
chase just 10% of all 
greeting cards for oblig- 
atory occasions like 
Valentine’s Day or an- 
niversaries, as a poten- 
tial sales boon. Earlier 
this year, American 


tuitions, a hip, quick- 
witted line of photo 
cards striving to capture 
a modern man’s sensi- 
bility without being 
flowery. Been quarrel- 
ing with your sweet- 
heart? Rather than 
sweat an apology, why 
not slip her a card show- 
ing a pair of boxing 
gloves with the inside 
verse, “Are we fighting? 
Am I winning?” The company believes the 
conversational language will attract younger 
buyers too. 

Perhaps more cynical in its corporate 
strategy, industry featherweight Gibson 
Greetings is abandoning the constrictive 
moniker of greeting-card company. The 
company says it’s in the “relationship busi- 
ness.” Gibson, based in Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
focusing on potentially lucrative licensing 

























and distribution deals with everyone from 
celebrity photographer Anne Geddes and 
popular Far Side cartoonist Gary Larson to 
whatever character or artist becomes hot. 
The company has also gone virtual. It nei- 
ther creates nor manufacturers cards, hav- 
ing closed its Cincinnati manufacturing 
plant last summer. Very ’90s. O'Connell, a 
former Reebok executive, says Gibson's 
new focus on distribution will allow the 
company to keep up with rapidly changing 
consumer tastes, more so than his rivals. 
“They don’t have people designing cards 
who intuitively understand their customers’ 
wants and needs,” he says. “We're providing 
what consumers want, not what we make.” 
The brass ring, 
though, is the new digi- 
tal crowd, a paperless 
generation that may 
have never penned a 
letter but contributes to 
the estimated 3 trillion 
e-mails sent last year. 
Still in its infancy, the 
Web provides the av- 
enue not only for kids 
but also for men—them 
again—who account for 
about 60% of all Inter- 
net users. The three big 
players are currently vy- 
ing for e-card loyalty in 
cyberspace with a host 
of upstarts such as Blue 
Mountain Arts and 
Barking Cards, which al- 
low users to add anima- 
tion, pictures and sound 
tracks to their cards. For 
mainstream cardmak- 
ers, the trick is to dangle these Internet car- 
rots to entice Web surfers to the card rack. 
“The Internet will be the catalyst for buying 
traditional greeting cards,” says Ed Frucht- 
enbaum, president of American Greetings. 
Indeed, whether greetings come on pa- 
per or flash on your computer screen, the 
real draw will always be content that can 
speak volumes in a phrase or two or untan- 
gle complex thoughts with simple illustra- 
tion and verse. There’s an industry 
study that gets bandied about that 
notes that the average greeting- 
card customer spends some 17 
minutes agonizing over a $2 
card purchase. That more than 
anything else is proof that peo- 
ple today are still consumed 
with saying just the right 
thing. The question is 
whether greeting-card com- 
panies will be the ones to 
say it. —With reporting by 
Andrew Keith/Kansas City, Mo. 

















The Big Pension Swap 


Accounts that yield benefits sooner are replacing 
traditional plans, but older workers are crying foul 


By DANIEL EISENBERG 


FTER 19 YEARS ON THE JOB, HERB 

Schrayshuen, 44, an engineer at a pub- 

lic utility in upstate New York, thought 

he knew the drill: toil away for anoth- 
er 15 or 20 years, then drift off into a cozy re- 
tirement on the back of a nice, fat company 
pension. But last summer his employer 
threw a wrench into that plan. The utility 
converted the old-fashioned 
pension system, in which em- 
ployees earn the bulk of bene- 
fits during their last few years, 
into a new cash-balance plan, 
in which they earn at a steadier 
rate throughout their careers. 
It sounded simple enough, 
but once he did the math, 
Schrayshuen found his future 
pension would be reduced by 
$150,000. Maybe they'll throw 
in a gold watch. 

If the plan sounds contro- 
versial, it is—at least to older 
workers, who stand to lose the 
most. Says David Certner, se- 
nior coordinator for econom- 
ic issues at AARP: “Just when 
you're about to get to the most 
valuable part of a plan, it’s not 
there anymore. It takes away 
an incentive for older workers 
to stay.” 

That disincentive, labor 
leaders charge, and a lower 
annual cost are fueling the ris- 
ing popularity of cash-balance 
plans. Some 20% of FORTUNE 
500 companies, including 
AT&T and Xerox, now offer 
these plans, which cover close to 10 million 
workers nationwide. Two weeks ago giant 
Citigroup disclosed that it too is making the 
changeover; the week before, css made the 
switch as part of a comprehensive benefits 
overhaul. Both firms are sweetening the pot 
with stock options to keep workers focused 
on performance rather than longevity. IBM 
is reportedly contemplating a_ similar 
change that would save $200 million a year. 

While consultants argue that these new 
plans offer a majority of workers a more flex- 
ible benefits package, opponents say it’s a 
calculated attack on the financial security of 
millions of aging baby boomers just as 





they're entering their prime earning years, 
when pension accruals increase substantial- 
ly. Democratic Senator Daniel Patrick Moy- 
nihan of New York has introduced a bill to re- 
quire firms to provide adequate information 
to workers on such benefit makeovers. 

The switch to cash-balance plans re- 
flects an economy in which job hopping— 
voluntary and otherwise—is the norm. In 
fact, close to two-thirds of workers fare bet- 





ter under the plans. Here’s why: each year, 
an employer contributes a defined amount 
(usually 5% to 8%) of an employee’s salary 
into an interest-bearing account. It’s more 
like a 401(k) savings plan than a traditional 
pension, which is typically based on an av- 
erage final salary and total years of service. 


So instead of having to hang around for the | 


long haul to reap most of the benefits, work- 
ers can carry their cash-balance earnings 
whenever and wherever they go. 

Take a 28-year-old worker, for exam- 
ple, who's making about $34,000 a year. 
Under a hypothetical cash-balance plan, he 


| could walk away after only five or six years 








on the job with close to $10,000 in pension 
benefits, as opposed to a measly $1,200 ina 
traditional plan, according to the Society of 
Actuaries. Under the same cash-balance 
plan, a 50-year-old earning about $57,000 a 
year, with just over 20 years of service, 
would already have a $69,000 nest egg, 
more than double the value of a traditional 
pension at that point. The downside: by the 
time that person retires, the cash-balance 
plan will yield $138,000, vs. $180,000 under 
traditional plans. “The old system was de- 
signed for the iron age, when people were 
beholden to one company their entire life,” 
says David Zemelman, cbs senior vice pres- 
ident of corporate human resources. “Now 
your money never stops working for you.” 

Unless you're the wrong age at the 
wrong time. Since there is less time for their 
newfangled accounts to grow, 
many employees in their 40s 
and early 50s could face the 
prospect of a 30% to 50% re- 
duction in their final benefits. 
To ease the transition, some 
companies, including Citi- 
group, Aetna and Cigna, are 
protecting long-serving em- 
ployees by keeping them on 
the traditional plan, and oth- 
ers are making higher contri- 
butions to older workers’ ac- 
counts. Kodak is allowing all 
35,000 covered employees to 
choose between the two plans. 

Most firms won't be that 
accommodating. “We're talk- 
ing about the people who are 
most vulnerable and career 
trapped,” says Michele Varn- 
hagen of the Pension Rights 
Center. People like Stephen 
Langlie, a retired engineer at 
Onan Corp., a Minnesota 
subsidiary of Cummins En- 
gine Co., who claims his cur- 
rent, $420 monthly check un- 
der the cash-balance plan, to 
which the company switched 
in 1989, pales in comparison 
with the $1,500 projected under the old 
plan. Many colleagues have joined him ina 
class action against Onan. 

Companies aren't obligated to offer any 
kind of pension plan, and they can terminate 
them altogether. As long as they do offer 
plans, though, they have to guarantee only 
accrued benefits, not any additional ones. 
“Employers are not setting these up for 
workers to suffer,” argues Larry Sher, prin- 
cipal at PricewaterhouseCoopers. “There 
are trade-offs, but you have to try to strike a 
balance.” Older workers just wish it could 
be a bit more delicate. —With reporting by 
Sally B. Donnelly/ Washington 
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In the summer of 1999, 
the Theory of Evolution will be rewritten. 
The laws of nature will be broken. 
SUN mOmneliccm iM @cavourlicoccen 
The restrictions of gravity will be lifted. 


And time will no longer move in one direction. 


There is only one question. 


Are you ready? 
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BY KARL TARO GREENFELD 
SEATTLE 





EX HAS ALWAYS SOLD—IN 

any medium and in every 

era. Yet the Internet has 

been virtual Viagra for 
the adult industry, with 1998 
online earnings topping $1 bil- 
lion, according to Forrester Re- 
search, up about 30% from 
1997. Lately, the only things 
selling better than sex on the 
Net are Net companies’ initial 
public offerings. Entrepreneurs 
are seeking to combine the 
trends by taking their online 
porn companies public. 

As ceo of the Internet En- 
tertainment Group, a smutty 
company infamous for revealing 
Pamela Anderson and Tommy 
Lee’s most intimate moments 
and, last month, rocker Keith 
Richards in the saggy buff, Seat- 
tle’s Seth Warshavsky, 26, has 
made millions from his cyber- 
mall of adult websites. His 
members-only Clublove site 
boasts 115,000 subscribers, who 
pony up $24.95 a month for a va- 
riety of salacious fare. But he has 
also found gold in a bizarre array of pay-per- 
view Web events. Care to watch brain 
surgery live online? Or a sex-change opera- 
tion? Warshavsky’s live-just-about-anything 
imagination has made IEG a dynamic 
growth company of somewhat dubious re- 
pute. “The Net is the natural medium for 
adult content,” says Warshavsky, a geek who 
has found his killer app. “We're in the right 
place at the right time.” This year IEG, 
which he co-owns with 4 Star Financial Ser- 
vices, an investment company, is on track to 
generate $100 million in revenue and $35 


million in profit. “It'll be exciting to see what | 


happens with an 1po,” Warshavsky says. 
IEG, with 150 employees and real rev- 
enue, has a good chance of launching a suc- 
cessful offering. Adult companies have 
gone public before—Playboy Enterprises in 
1993 and New Frontier Media last year— 
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but none of them, served up amid a frenzied 
1p market, have been pure Internet plays. 
(One other, much less endowed company, 
efox.net, Inc., has registered with the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission for an 
1p0.) And remember, many recent Internet 
IPO stars were companies with no earn- 
ings—think Marketwatch, theglobe.com 
and Geocities. IEG is already hugely prof- 
itable. If it were comparably valued, it 
would be worth hundreds of millions. “So 
far as whether it would be successful,” says 
Gail Bronson, senior analyst at IPO Moni- 
tor, “you betcha. We're talking real rev- 
enue, real earnings, real product.” 

A bit too real. The stigma of adult con- 
tent has been enough to frighten away top- 
tier underwriters like DLJ and Goldman 
Sachs. But for second-tier underwriters, the 
seamy associations might be worth the bot- 
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2 tom-line bump. Craig Gould, 
vice president of National Secu- 
rities, a firm that says it is likely 
to be in on the deal, believes the 
company can be floated, point- 
ing out that BearStearns found a 
* way to take Playboy public: 
> “History has shown that Wall 
* Street has raised money for 
adult companies,” he says. Fi- 
delity and Warburg Pincus hold 
blocks of Playboy stock, while 
BearStearns and T. Rowe Price 
own positions in Spice Enter- 
tainment, another adult-media 
company. 

Warshavsky isn’t exactly a 
Northwest Hugh Hefner, al- 
though he has accumulated 
some nice toys. He lives in an ex- 
pensive condo decorated with 
Asian antiquities, across the 
street from his expansive down- 
town-Seattle office suite. “I 
don’t live like the average 26- 
year-old,” he admits. His latest 
purchase: a Porsche 911 Cabrio- 
let to go along with his Jaguar 
and speed boat. He grew up in 
Seattle, and entertained neigh- 
borhood kids with magic tricks, 
including one in which an audi- 

ence member put a coin in a varnished box. 
Warshavsky then made the coin disappear. 

It’s a business model working well in 
electronic form, with PCs replacing the 
box. Offers and suggestions pour in to this 
Internet freak show. “We are always work- 
ing on ways of getting controversial mater- 
ial,” says Warshavsky, who weeds out legit- 
imate offers—relatively speaking, of 
course—from the cranks and seeks his next 
lucrative magic trick. 

Just in case the smut repels prospective 
investors, Warshavsky is diversifying into 
myriad online properties, including a gam- 
bling site, a psychic site and a site prescrib- 
ing Viagra. He has often repeated his mantra 
of aspiring to be the Sumner Redstone of 
New Media (referring to the chairman of gi- 
ant Viacom), but as it stands, he remains 
closer to being the Internet’s Larry Flynt. @ 
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Warshavsky, left, also owns casino site 
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Classrooms for Sale 


Schools need money. Big Business has it. The twain 
now meet, but are our kids paying the price? 


By NADYA LABI 





OLVE THIS PROBLEM: THE STAFF AND 
students of School District 11 in Col- 
orado Springs, Colo., drank 30,000 
cases of Coke beverages last year. Dis- 
trict 11 has a 10-year, $8 million contract 
with the soft-drink company that calls for the 
yearly consumption of 1.68 million bottles of 
Coke products. If a case contains 24 bottles, 
which answer is correct? A) District 11 met 
its goal, and its students will sing back-up 
to Aretha Franklin in a new ad campaign. 
B) District 11 is 960,000 bottles in the red. 
C) Students should drink lots more Coke. 

The best answer is B, buta District 1] ad- 
ministrator chose C. “If 35,439 staff and stu- 
dents buy one Coke product every other day 
for a school year,” wrote John Bushey in 
a September missive to area princi- 
pals, “we will double the required 
quota.” His advice: allow Coke 
products in class and place vending 
machines in easily accessible areas. 
“Location, location, location is the 
key,” he wrote, signing his memo 
“the Coke Dude.” 

Schools need money. Students 
have plenty of it to spend: $72 bil- 
lion for all kids through high 
school, according to the most re- 
cent figures from Consumers Union. 
Those twin economic pressures 
have led to a disturbing trend on 
school grounds. In the past nine § 
months, public school exclusivity 
deals with cola companies have 
soared 300%, to a record 150. 
And that’s just the most obvious 
signal that schools are open for 
business. Calvin Klein models pout 
on the covers of textbooks; home- 
coming may be sponsored by Dr 
Pepper; Taco Bell dishes up burritos 
at a school cafeteria near you; and 
that new overhead projector may 
be just one company’s way of saying 
thanks—for eating Campbell’s soup. 

Commercialism in classrooms has 
become so rampant that last week a 
California education committee voted to 
restrict the use of brand names in taxpayer- 
funded textbooks. Parents were upset 
about a McGraw-Hill math textbook that is 
filled with references to products like 
Volkswagen automobiles, Jif peanut butter 
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and Beanie Babies. McGraw-Hill repre- 
sentatives point out that the company re- 
ceives no compensation for mentioning 
the products, which are used simply to get 
kids’ attention. “The practice of using real- 
life examples is a technique that’s been 
around for 12 to 15 years,” says Roger Ro- 
galin, president of the publishing compa- 
ny’s school division. “We live in a branded 
society, and these are the things kids are 
talking about.” 

The product placements in textbooks 
do seem innocent of any overt commercial 
intent. Still, if you think Toys “R” Us and 
MTV are the only places where kids are be- 
ing trained as consumers, take a walk 
through any elementary school or high 
school. Those splashy book covers? Chances 
are they’re distributed by Cover Concepts, a 
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company that sells advertising space on 
book covers to companies like Nestlé and 
Calvin Klein. That new weight-lifting ma- 
chine? The school may participate in any of 
the incentive programs run by General 
Mills, Campbell's soup or AT&T. Schools 
earn points for every box top, soup label or 
long-distance phone call—which can then 
be redeemed for athletic and educational 
equipment. Or the school may be flush with 
prize money won in a contest sponsored by 
Chips Ahoy!, which asked students to con- 
firm that there really are 1,000 chips in each 
bag, or Kellogg’s, which had kids make 
sculptures out of Rice Krispies and melted 
marshmallows. “Is it proper for public insti- 
tutions to become salespeople and build 
brand loyalty?” asks Andrew Hagelshaw, 
senior program director at the Center for 
Commercial-Free Public Education in Oak- 


| land, Calif. “Advertisers realize that schools 


are the perfect place to develop new mar- 
kets. Kids can’t switch the channel.” 

That's literally true in the case of ZapMe! 
Corp., which gives schools a free ride on 
the information superhighway, providing 
high-speed PCs, Internet access, laser 
printers and technical support. The catch? 
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BRAND LOYALTY: Milwaukee kids win first 
prize in a Kellogg's Rice Krispies contest 


Students must use the computers for a 
minimum of four hours daily, while staring 
at a 2-in. x 4-in. billboard of rotating ads. 
Students earn “ZapPoints” that can be re- 
deemed at an e-commerce mall. “There’s a 
huge gap between what schools need and 
what they can afford,” says Frank Vigil, 
president of the San Ramon-based compa- 
ny. “We want to provide the solution.” He 
has signed up 5,000 schools in his first four 
months of marketing. 

School resistance to these kinds of ven- 
tures has been steadily worn down, ever 
since Channel One began offering schools 
free video equipment in return for showing 
kids a daily TV newscast filled with com- 
mercials, Now some companies are al- 
lowed into schools to do their market re- 
search. Noggin, an interactive TV network 
created by Nickelodeon and the Children’s 
Television Network, meets with more than 
300 students at a New Jersey school during 
lunch and recess for the express purpose of 
finding out “what sparks kids.” To thank 
Watchung School for its cooperation, the 
network has “contributed” $7,000 worth of 
keyboards. Education Market Resources 
conducts focus groups in schools on behalf 
of Kentucky Fried Chicken, McDonald’s, 
Mattel and advertising giant Leo Burnett. 
“We are strictly a kids’ market-research 
firm,” says Bob Reynolds, president of the 
Kansas-based company. “We never pro- 
mote or market goods.” But the informa- 
tion it collects is provided to other compa- 
nies that then promote and market their 
own goods, 

Secretary of Education Richard Riley 
is fond of saying, “Better education is 
everybody's business.” In Plymouth, Mich., 
they take that slogan to heart. District ad- 
ministrators are considering auctioning off 
school names to the highest-bidding cor- 
poration. No takers yet, but it could be the 
ultimate product placement: imagine your 
kid one day graduating from McDonald’s 
Middle School and heading off to Coke 
High. —With reporting by Richard Woodbury/- 
Denver, Melissa August/Washington and Maggie 
Sieger/Chicago 








The Y2K Bug Goes to Court 


A flurry of lawsuits has the tech industry worried 


HE MILLENNIUM CAME EARLY TO WAR- 

ren, Mich.—in 1995, to be exact. 

When customers at the Produce Pal- 

ace, a gourmet grocery store, started 
using credit cards with expiration dates 
ending in “00,” the computer system 
went to Y2K hell. Technicians spent 
hours trying to fix the 11 cash registers, 
while disgusted shoppers walked out. 
The owners wanted the system replaced, 
but even after at least 200 service calls, 
the firm that sold it balked. The Produce 
Palace ended up filing what may be the 
nation’s first Y2K lawsuit, which it even- 
tually settled for $260,000, 

From that small be- 
ginning, Y2K litigation 
is swelling to a flood. It § 
was inevitable that Y2K 4% 
glitches—caused by the 
inability of some com- = 
puter hardware and 
software to read years 
after 1999—would keep 
lawyers busy well into 
the next century. What's 
surprising is just how 
fast the suits are com- 
ing: at least 78 so far, as 
many as 800 legal dis- 
putes proceeding to 
formal negotiations, and 
a few large settlements, 
including one for $7.5 
million. If lawyers are 
this active now, how 
bad will it get when the 
year 2000 actually ar- 
rives? Lloyds of London 
insurance has predict- 
ed claims worldwide 
could exceed $1 trillion. 

Now, high-tech com- 
panies have started to 
fight back. Industry lobbyists have been 
working with Utah Senator Orrin Hatch, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
and other lawmakers to make it much 
harder to win lawsuits for injuries caused | 
by Y2K glitches. Bills currently working 
their way through Congress would raise 
the burden of proof above the standard 
that plaintiffs must meet in other law- 
suits—that their version of events is more 
likely true than not. And they would im- 
pose caps on punitive damages and attor- 
neys’ fees. 

The computer industry argues that 
the Y2K bug is not entirely the fault of 
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TROUBLE IN STORE: Grocery owner Mark Yarsike sued over a 
Y2K glitch and won a $260,000 settlement 

















individual companies but is rather a 
once-in-a-thousand-year foul-up that has 
caught the world off guard. Says Robert 
Holleyman, president of the Business 
Software Alliance: “These lawsuits are 
taking time and energy away from fixing 
the problem.” 

But trial lawyers, backed by con- 
sumer groups and the U.S. Justice De- 
partment, retort that the proposed limits 
on Y2K lawsuits would stack the deck 
against people who have legitimate 
claims. According to the proposed rules, a 
company that makes “reasonable efforts” 
to fix a defect could get out of paying for 


the harm it causes—no matter how serious 
the mistake or the injuries that result. 
And it would cap punitive damages at as 
little as $250,000, no matter how culpable 
the company. 

While the early doomsday predic- 
tions about Y2K appear to be wildly ex- 
aggerated, serious work remains to be 
done. “It was only one chemical valve be- 
ing left open that caused the Bhopal dis- 
aster,” says Joan Mulhern, legislative 
counsel for Public Citizen. “To the extent 
that these bills are telling industry not to 
be prepared, they’re sending the wrong 
message.” —By Adam Cohen 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


DEATHINT 


A burial site at 22,000 feet is giving scientists 
the best look yet at grisly Incan sacrificial rites 











By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


Y¥ MODERN STANDARDS, THE HOS- 
tile summit of Mount Llullaillaco, 
in the Argentine Andes, is no 
place for kids. The ancient Inca 
saw things differently though, 
and so it was that one day, some 
500 years ago, three children ascended 
the frigid and treacherous upper slopes of 
the 22,000-ft. peak. 
The three had spent 
time at the 17,000-ft. 
level, taking part in 
rituals that can only 
be guessed at. Now, 
accompanied by a ret- 
inue of adults, they 
moved steadily up- 
ward. They would not 
return. Once at the 
summit, the  chil- 
dren—two girls and a 
boy, between eight 
and 15 years old— 
would be ritually sac- 
rificed and entombed 
beneath 5 ft. of rocky 
rubble. They may 
even have been bur- 
ied alive. 
And there the 


story might have ended but for the tireless 


efforts of Johan Reinhard, an indepen- 
dent archaeologist funded by the Nation- 
al Geographic Society. Reinhard’s spe- 
cialty is scaling the Andes in search of 
sacrificial remains; he had already locat- 
ed 15 bodies, including the famed ice 
maiden he found in 1995. But these three, 
whose discovery he announced last week, 
are by far the most impressive. They were 
frozen solid within hours of their burial. 
Two of the bodies are almost perfectly 
preserved; the third was evidently dam- 
aged by lightning. The children’s internal 
organs are not only intact but also still 
contain blood. Says Craig Morris, an ex- 
pert on Andean archaeology at New York 
City’s American Museum of Natural His- 
tory: “It is truly a fantastic discovery.” 
What makes it so fantastic is not just 
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the bodies themselves, but also the wealth 
of artifacts that were buried along with 
them: 36 gold and silver statues, small wo- 
ven bags, a ceramic vessel, leather sandals, 
a small llama figure and seashell necklaces. 
One of the girls, says Reinhard, “has a 
beautiful yellow, geometrically designed 
cover laid over her.” Her head sports a 
plume of feathers and a golden mask. 
Some of the bodies were provisioned 
with bundles of food 
wrapped in alpaca 
skin, which indicates 
that the children came 
from the Incan social 
élite—not surprising, 
Haye since only people of 
QOH 2 high status would 
me have been considered 
2 worthy of sacrifice. 
Little is known about 
the sacrificial ceremo- 
ny itself; these objects, 
along with others 
found at the lower 
camp, should tell ar- 
chaeologists plenty. 
The preserved 
bodies, meanwhile, 
will give scientists an 
le unprecedented look 
_ at Incan physiology. 
Reinhard and his team took care to pack 
the children in plastic, snow and insulating 
foam before hauling them down the 
mountain, and the Argentine military 
whisked them off to the nearby town of 
Salta. There, experts will analyze their 
stomachs to find out what they ate for their 
last meal, their organs for clues about their 
diet and their DNA to try and establish their 
relationship to other ethnic groups. 
Reinhard will head 
back into the moun- 
tains. There is no 
telling how many 
more bodies re- 
main to be found. 
—Reported by Ivan 
Briscoe/Buenos ee 
Aires and Alice 
Park/ New York 
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Tumor Drug for the Heart? 


An anticancer agent may also fight atherosclerosis 


WIDELY HERALDED BUT STILL EXPER- 
imental cancer-fighting compound 
may be used someday to prevent two 
other major killers of Americans: 
heart disease and stroke. That was the im- 
plication of a remarkable report published 
last week in the journal Circulation by a 
team of researchers from Dr. Judah Folk- 
man’s laboratory at the Children’s Hospital 
in Boston. 
The versatile compound is endostatin, 
a human protein that inhibits angiogenesis, 
the growth of new blood vessels in the 
body. In tests reported in 1997 by Folk- 
man, a prominent cancer researcher who 
pioneered the study of angiogenesis, the 
drug had reduced and even eradicated tu- 


HOW ENDOSTATIN FIGHTS PLAQUE 
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mors in laboratory mice. How? By stunting 
the growth of capillaries necessary for 
nourishing the burgeoning mouse tumors. 

When news of Folkman’s achievement 
became widely known last year, it led to 
wildly exaggerated predictions of imminent 
cancer cures. When other scientists were 
initially unable to duplicate those results, 
questions arose about the validity of Folk- 
man’s research. Then in February scientists 
at the National Cancer Institute, with guid- 
ance from Folkman, finally matched his re- 
sults. Reassured, the N.C.1. gave the go- 
ahead for clinical trials of endostatin later 
this year on patients with advanced tumors. 

How can a drug that is apparently ef- 
fective against tumors also reduce the risk 
of heart attack and stroke? The answer lies 
in the composition of plaque, the fatty de- 
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posit that builds up in arteries and can 
eventually clog them. Plaque consists of a 
mix of cholesterol, white blood cells and 
smooth muscle cells, and as it accumulates, 
a network of capillaries sprouts from the 
artery walls to nourish the cells. Could en- 
dostatin halt the growth of capillaries and 
starve the plaque? 

A Folkman lab team led by Dr. Karen 
Moulton decided to find out. The scientists 
put baby lab mice on a 16-week “Western 
diet” that was high in fat and cholesterol, 
then measured the plaque buildup on the 
walls of each aorta, the large artery that 
carries blood from the heart to the rest of 
the body. Meanwhile, they injected one 
group of mice with endostatin, another with 
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a different blood-vessel inhibitor called 
TNP-470 and a control group with an inert 
saline solution. Twenty weeks later the 
researchers again measured plaque in the 
mouse aortas. The results were startling: 
the endostatin group averaged 85% less 
plaque buildup and the TNP-470 group 
70% less than those in the control group. 
All too aware of the premature hopes 
raised last year after Folkman’s tumor re- 
port, the researchers have been careful not 
to oversell the new results. “If this finding 
is supported in future studies,” says Moul- 
ton, “[it could open the way for] treatments 
that could delay the progression of heart 
disease and possibly reduce the incidence 
of heart attacks and strokes.” But any such 
treatments, she stresses, are probably five 
to 10 years away. —By Leon Jaroff 
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A QUICK PUFF: Doing damage to their DNA? 


Smoking Gun 
For the Young 


A cancer study shows that 
tobacco poses more of a 
risk the earlier it’s used 


IDS WHO SMOKE LIKE TO THINK THAT 
they're immortal—or at least that if 
they stop in time, their lungs will heal. 
But a report in last week’s Journal of 
the National Cancer Institute suggests early 
smoking may trigger changes in DNa that put 
young smokers at higher risk for cancer even 
if they later quit. Researchers studying 
lung-cancer patients found that those with 
the worst genetic damage were not those 
who smoked longest but those who started 
youngest. What’s more, the earlier they 
started, the more severe the damage. 

The findings are particularly alarming 
because they arrived the same week as the 
results of a survey showing that American 
children seem to be taking up cigarettes 
at ever younger ages. The National Par- 
ents’ Resource Institute for Drug Educa- 
tion, based in Atlanta, reported that 4% of 
fourth-graders, 7% of fifth-graders and 
nearly 15% of sixth-graders had already 
smoked. Add to this the more than 3 million 
teenagers with the habit, and you have a 
major health problem. 

Doctors used to blame the higher inci- 
dence of lung cancer among those who 
started smoking in their youth on their pro- 
longed exposure to tobacco. But the new 
study, involving 143 subjects in the Boston 
area—some of whom lit up as early as age 
seven—suggests a more insidious cause. 
Explains epidemiologist John Wiencke of 
the University of California at San Francis- 

o: “Use of tobacco so early apparently 
permanently impairs normal processes of 
cell renewal. Otherwise, their DNA damage 
would long since have been repaired.” 

That’s not to say kids who have the 
smoking habit shouldn’t try to quit as 
soon as they can. After all, there are plen- 
ty of other tobacco-related diseases—for 


| example, heart disease, stroke and em- 


physema—that only get worse the longer 
you smoke. —By Frederic Golden 
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“| got Lyme disease last year 
and I’m being treated for serious health problems. 


| couldn't prevent it then, but now you could” 


Protect yourself and your 


family with LYMErix, 

the world’s first vaccine 

a to prevent Lyme disease. 
Call your doctor now. 


Lyme Disease Vaccine 
(Recombinant OspA) 
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LYMErix™ 

Lyme Disease Vaccine (Recombinant OspA) 

Brief Summary. Piease see complete prescribing information in SmithKline Beecham Pharma- 

Ceuticals literature. 

INDICATION AND USAGE: LYMEnx is indicated for active immunization against Lyme disease in 

individuals 15 to 70 years of age. Individuals most at nsk may be those who live or work in Borrelia 
fected tick-infested grassy or wooded areas (e.g.. landscaping, brush clearing. for- 

estry, and wildlife and parks ma: |, as well as those who plan t to of pursue recrea- 

tional activities (e.g.. hiking, camping, fishing and hunting) in such areas. Most cases of Lyme 

disease in the United States are thought to be acquired in the peri-residential environment, 

through routine activities of property maintenance, recreation, and/or exercise of pets 

Previous infection with B. burgdorferi may not confer protective immunity. Therefore people with 

& prior history of Lyme disease may benefit from vaccination with LYMEnix. Safety and efficacy 

for this vaccine are based on administration of the second and third doses several weeks prior to 

the onset of the Borrelia transmission season in the local geographic area (see DOSAGE AND 

ADMINISTRATION in complete prescribing information). LYMEnx is not a treatment for Lyme dis- 

ease. As with any vaccine, L rix may not protect 100% of individuals. Do not administer 


Lymerix to outside of the indicated age range 

TIONS: Contraindicated in people with known hypersensitivity to any compo- 
nent of LYMEnx. 
PRECAUTIONS: General; LYMEnx will not disease in those who have ut ed infec- 


prevent 

tion at the time of vaccination. LYMErix will not provide protection against other tick-borne dis- 
eases such as babesiosis or ehrlichiosis. Treatment-resistant Lyme arthritis (antibiotic refractory), 
a rare complication of B. burgdorferi infection, has been associated with immune reactivity to 
OspA of 8. Since the underlying etiology is not clearly understood, it is recommend- 
ed that LYMEnx not be administered to such patients. As with other vaccines, sithough @ mod- 
erate or severe febrile iliness is sufficient reason to postpone vaccination, minor ilinesses such as 
infections with or without low-grade fever are not contraindications. Before 

cal, the physician should take all reasonable precautions to prevent 
allergic or other adverse reactions, including understanding the use of the product concerned, and 
the nature of the side effects and adverse reactions that follow its use. Prior to immuniza- 
tion with any vaccine, the physician should review the patient's immunization history for possible 
vaccine sensitivity, previous veccination-related adverse reactions and occurrence of any adverse- 
event-related symptoms and/or signs, in order to determine the existence of any contraindication 
to immunaation and to allow an assessment of benefits and risks. Epinephrine inyection (1.1000) 
and other appropriate agents used for the contro! of immediate allergic reactions must be imme- 
distely available should an acute a reaction occur. 
Packaging for the LYMEnrix Tip-Lok™ syringe contains dry natural rubber, which may cause aller- 
vial does not contain natural rubber. 
synnge and needie or a sterie disposable unit for each patient to prevent 


genera’ 

ed immunosorbent assay (ELISA) for B. a 
fen. tests depends on the sensitivity and specificity of the 
ELISA assay and the titer of ant-OspA . In general, there is an association between anti- 
OspA titer and ELISA index or Density (OD) ratio; the higher the titer of ant-OspA 
achieved, the the IgG ELISA index or OD ratio. Therefore, because vaccination may result 
ina ELISA in the absence of infection, it is important to perform Western blot test- 
test is positive of equivocal in vacc»nated individuals who are being evaluated for 
suspected Lyme disease. vaccination, the appearance of 8 31kD OspA possibly 
accompanied bands on an immunobiot (Western biot), should 


bodies, which can be detected by an 
The incidence of positive IgG ELI: 


i . As with intramuscular injections, do not give LYMErix to ind 
Vee ree Ch re ee er aeniscoauetioc 
Carcinogenesis, A gang ply at of “7 Lerten k meri muancanas SO.ORN 
cinogenic or mutagenic potential, or for impairment of fertility. 
B ree pea ape Deca C. Animal reproductive studies have not 
Cee eh enol LYMeme nis One oot bey ayy ptinyertt any whan 
ee ne ‘woman or can affect reproductive capacity. Give LYMErix to a preg- 
nant woman needed. Heakh care providers are exicouraged $9 rereiee Bs it 
women who receive LYMEnx [Lyme Disease Vaccine (Recombinant OspA)] in the SmithKline 
Beecham Pharmaceuticals vaccination pregnancy registry by calling 1-800-366-8900, ext. 5231 
Nursing Mothers: |t is not known whether LYMEnx is excreted in human milk. Because many 
are excreted in human milk, use caution when LYMEnx is administered to a nursing woman. 
Use: Safety and efficacy in pediatric subjects younger than 15 years of age have not 
been evaluated. Therefore, the vaccine is not indicated for this age group at this time. 
ADVERSE REACTIONS: During clinical trials involving 6,478 individuals receiving @ total of 
18,047 doses, LYMEnx has beer generelly well tolerated. Subjects with the following conditions: 
chronic joint or neurologic iliness related to Lyme disease; diseases associated with joint swelling 
pebp oops Lehto arthritis) or diffuse musculoskeletal pain; second- or third-degree atriover- 
tncular OF 8 peomrrieker ware eickitied Horn Wis efficacy tial ecese ouch concteene Cant 
interfere with the assessment of Lyme disease in the trial efore, date are limited regarding 
with these conditions (see below). 


30 days of vaccination for all subjects at least one dose (n= 10,936) in the double-blind, 
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and Overall (after Doses 1, 2 or 3) 
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The most frequently reported (2140) unsolicited adverse events occurring more than 
30 days (late) after vaccination for all sutjects in=10,936) were similar in nature to 
those listed in Table 1, and most occurred at a frequency of <5%, in both the vacone 
or placebo groups. The only late adverse events occurring with an incidence of >5% 
in ee pees recipents were arthralgia (13 64% vs. 13.55%, respectively) and 
headache (5.06% vs. 4.72%, respectively) No significant differences in late adverse 
events were noted between treatment groups after any dose and overall 

Separate post hoc analyses were conducted to assess two subsets of musculoskele- 
tal events which occurred either early (S30 days) of late (>30 days) post-vaccination. 
There were no significant differences, erther early or late, between the vaccine and 
placebo recipients with regard to expenencing arthnts, aggravated arthntis, arthropa- 
thy or arthrosis. However, vacane recipients were significantly more likely than place- 
bo recipients to experience early events of arthraiga or after each dose [for 
dose 1: odds ratio (OR), (95% Cl) = 1.35 (1 13. 161), dose 2: OR = 1.28 (1.05, 1.56); 
dose 3: OR = 1.59 (1.18, 2 16)], With regard to late events of arthraigie or myaiga, 
there were no significant differences between vaccine and placebo recipients. 

There was no significant difference in the rates of cardiac adverse events between vac- 
cine and placebo recipients. Neurologic adverse events which occurred at @ rate <1 % 
in the vaccine group and were noted to occur with a similar frequency in placebo recip- 
ients included: carpe! tunnel syndrome, migraine, paralysis, tremor, coma, dysphonia, 
ataxia, multiple sclerosis, myasthenia gravis, meningitis, tngeminal neuralgia, nystag- 
mus, neuritis, neuralgia, nerve root lesion, neuropathy, hyperesthesia, hyperkinesia, 
and intracramal hypertension. 

Overall, approximately 18% of subjects enrolled in the study had a pnor history of some 
musculoskeletal condition (19% vaccinees, 18% piacebo recipients). In a post hoc 
subgroup analysis, there was no significant difference between vaccine placebo 
recipients with regard to development of musculoskeletal events (defined as arthritis, 
arthropathy, arthrosis, synovitis, tendinitis, rheumatica, bursitis or rheurna- 
toid arthritis and lasting more than 30 days) in those with a prior history of musculo- 
skeletal conditions. However, both vaccine and placebo recipients with a pnor history 
of musculoskeletal conditions were more likely to experience musculoskeletal events 
than subjects without such prior history. 


ment at one study center in the efficacy trial. Of these 938 subjects, 800 completed 
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tocol. Table 2 shows the percentage of subjects reporting a solicited symptom fol- 
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Subjects with Previous Lyme Disease; Subjects with Lyme disease were 
assessed two definitions: subjects whose sera were evaluated for 
Western blot ) positivity and subjects who at study entry self-reported a previous 
history of Lyme disease, 

Study part its did not soutinely have baseline sera tested by WB for Lyme disease. 
WB at was performed for subjects who were noted to have a positive or 


reer cae ccons Gan tandnte cute ae cate Ons eines 
or 20. Baseline ser was thus found to be positive in 250 subjects out of 628 test- 
ed, The nature and incidence of adverse events (either early of late) did not differ 
between vaccinees determined to have been WB-positive at baseline (n=124) com- 
pared to vaccinees determined to have been WB-negative at baseline (n=151). 
There were 1,206 subjects enrolled in the study who self-reported a previous history 
of Lyme disease (610 vaccinees, 596 placebo recipients). For adverse events occur- 
fing within the first 30 days, there was an increased incidence of musculoskeletal 
symptoms in vaccinees with a history of Lyme disease compared to vaccinees with 
no history of Lyme disease (20% vs. 13%, p<0.001). No such difference was ob- 
served in the placebo group (13% vs. 11%, p=0.24). Subjects with @ previous history 
of Lyme disease had an increased incidence of late (>30 days post-vaccination) mus- 
culoskeletal symptoms compared to subjects without @ history of Lyme disease in 
both the vacoine and placebo groups. There was no significant difference in late mus- 
culoskeletal adverse events between vaccine and placebo recipients with a history of 
Lyme disease (33% vs. 35%, p=0.51) 
Subjects with a self-reported prior history of Lyme disease had a greater incidence of 
psychiatric disorders (early and late); central, peripheral and autonomic nervous sys- 
tem disorders (late); and gastrointestinal disorders (late) than subjects with no pnor 
history of Lyme disease f, there was No significant difference in the incidence 
of any of these disorders between vaccine and placebo recipients with a pnor history 
of Lyme disease. 
Amiens 118 10.038 subjects Goroted i) the efficacy trial and followed for 20 months, 
a total of 15 deaths occurred (10 vaccine, 5 None of these deaths were 
to be treatment-related by investigators. in the vaccine . causes of death 
juded: cancer (5), myocardial infarction (3), sudden death (1), cardiac arrest (1). In 
the placebo . causes of death included: cancer (1), sudden cardiac death (1). car- 
diac arrest (1), septic shock (1), homicide (1). 
As with all pharmaceuticals, it is possible that expanded commercial use of the 
vaccine could reveal rare adverse events not observed in clinical studies. 
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Preach It, Caveman! 


Like a lot of cartoonists, Johnny Hart, the creator of B.C.,, is 
Christian. But God forbid he put his beliefs in his strip 


By DAVID VAN BIEMA 





ed 100 million readers who hadn't 
tuned in for a while, the Easter Sunday 
edition of his caveman cartoon B.C. 
may have come as a bit of a shock. The 
characters were familiar; but B.C. and the 
Cute Chick were watching the sun set be- 
hind a very large cross. As the sun dipped, 
the cross’s shadow extended until it en- 
veloped them. The shadow, Hart explains, 
was done in blood red to indicate Christ’s 
sacrifice on the cross. The Chick and B.C. 
were now drawn in white because “His 
blood has ... made us white as snow.” In 
the strip’s last balloon, B.C. says, “I stand 
corrected,” which is part of a conversation 
he has been having, but also a powerful 
pun: they have been “corrected” insofar as 
Jesus’ blood has washed away their sin. 
We are a long way here from Thor de- 
veloping the wheel or the Fat Broad brain- 
ing the Snake. The story of B.C.’s periodic 
lurches into A.D. has been brewing in con- 
servative Christian circles for a while, but 
got its mainstream outing in the Easter edi- 
tion of the Washington Post. The piece re- 
counted how Hart, whose combined work 
on B.C. and The Wizard of Id makes him 
the earth’s most syndicated comics author, 
bought some satellite dishes. The installers 


F:: THOSE OF JOHNNY HART'S ESTIMAT- 





were evangelical Christians, and soon Hart 
was too. Around 1989 he began doing 
about five religious strips a year, usually 
around Christmas and Easter, 

Religion is not new to the funny papers: 
Charles Schulz addresses it in Peanuts, al- 
though he notes, “I’ve avoided preaching, 
because I ama reasonable Mid- 
western student of the Bible.” 
Bil Keane’s The Family Circus 
portrays church and even 
heaven, but in a sentimental, 








al, excluding rare strips that 
could be taken for direct at- 
tacks on other faiths or were 
“very strongly proselytizing, 
as though it were advertising 
rather than a comic strip.” 
Meanwhile, the current issue 
of Focus on the Family, a 
publication of Christian con- 
servative James Dobson, 
chides those “determined to 
find offense” with B.C. 

Some of the usual sus- 
pects won’t jump in. Abra- 
ham Foxman of the Anti- 
Defamation League told the 
Post that the cartoons, 
though “exclusionary” of 
Jews, shouldn’t be pulled. 
Barry Lynn, head of People 
for the Separation of Church 
and State, says, “If I don’t 
like a cartoon, I ignore it. 
Personally, I would rather 
they get rid of Mark Trail.” 

There is probably an is- 
sue here somewhere. It is not 
censorship, since American 
newspapers have the right to 
run what they want. Is this 
another example of religious 
expression as the only re- 
maining taboo? Or is it that 
with Christians still the vast majority, the 
odds of a nationally syndicated strip ex- 
tolling the Koran are low, and the playing 
field seems slanted? 

Hart, from his studio in Nineveh, N.Y., 
says he would hate for people to think he’s 
“a whacked-out religious-zealous fanatic”; 
he would also hate “for people 
to say I have an open mind,” 
when Jesus is the way and the 
truth. The Post paraphrased 
him, saying that Jews and Mus- 
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child’s-eye mode. Hart's reli- lims who don't accept Jesus will 
-_, strips csp go to oe bere a, is 
gospel. Last year Wiley’s Dic- : Satan’s handiwork and that the 
pea B.C.’s font of wacky de- pare pm J world may end by the year 
nitions, featured “cross refer- entertain thoughts” 2010. The assertions are “really 


ence”: no words, just three rags 
nailed to a cross, bearing biblical citations 
for Christ’s suffering. The effect, for some- 
one expecting the usual caveman shtick, is 
like finding a Communion wafer floating in 
the bow] with one’s morning Cocoa Puffs. 
Is this really a problem? The Post says 
that it and other newspapers have spiked 
Hart's strongest Christian statements. They 
may have been a factor in one paper's drop- 
ping the strip entirely. Post executive editor 
Leonard Downie Jr. noted, “We don’t pro- 
mote individual religions anywhere in the 
paper.” In a subsequent interview he says 
he has run much of Hart's religious materi- 





harshly stated,” winces Hart, 
but he stands by them (except the bit 
about the Jews, who may get a scriptural 
dispensation), The odds are, they will never 
appear so baldly in his strip. “Being hurtful 
is not part of my nature,” he says. For years, 
B.C. has featured the Truth Pedestal, onto 
which people climb and make fools of 
themselves. “You know the saying, God 
wrote the Ten Commandments, not the Ten 
Suggestions?” Hart asks. “You could reverse 
it. I don’t want to be thought of as standing 
on the Truth Pedestal shouting com- 
mandments.” He considers. “I'd rather be 
thought of as shouting ... suggestions.” ™ 
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The Selfish Vier 


By RICHARD DAWKINS 








EARS AGO, IN AN OXFORD TUTORIAL, 
I taught a young woman who af- 
fected an unusual habit. When 
asked a question that required 
deep thought, she would screw her 
eyes tight shut, jerk her head down 
to her chest and then freeze for up to half a 
minute before looking up, opening her 
eyes and answering the question with flu- 
ency and intelligence. I was amused by this 
and did an imitation of it to divert my col- 
leagues after dinner. Among them was a 
distinguished Oxford philosopher. As soon 
as he saw my imitation, he immediately 
said, “That’s Wittgenstein! Is her surname 

by any chance?” Taken aback, I said 
that it was. “I thought so,” said my col- 
league. “Both her parents are professional 
philosophers and devoted followers of 
Wittgenstein.” The gesture had passed 
from the great philosopher, via one or both 
of her parents, to my pupil. 

Our cultural life is full of things that 
seem to propagate virus-like from one 
mind to another: tunes, ideas, catch- 
phrases, fashions, ways of making 
pots or building arches. In 1976 I 
coined the word meme (rhymes 
with cream) for these self- 
replicating units of culture 
that have a life of their own. 

Since then, like any good 
meme, it has infected the 
culture. To quantify this 
“metamemetic” state- 
ment, I did a quick search 
of the World Wide Web. 
The adjectival form 
“memetic” clocked up 
5,042 mentions. To put 
this into perspective, I 
compared a few other 
recently coined words 
or fashionable expres- 





776, post-structural (or poststructural) 577. 

Further searching of the Internet re- 
veals a newsgroup, alt.memetics, which 
has received about 12,000 postings during 
the past year. There are online articles ti- 
tled, to name a couple, “Memes, Meta- 
memes and Politics” and “Memes, and 
Grinning Idiot Press.” There are separate 
websites on “Meme Theorists on the Web” 
and the “Meme Gardening Page.” There is 
even a new religion (tongue in cheek, I 
hope) called the “Church of Virus,” com- 
plete with its own list of Sins and Virtues 
and its own patron saint (St. Charles Dar- 
win). I was alarmed to discover a passing 
reference to “St. Dawkin.” 

Memes travel longitudinally down 
generations, but they travel horizontally 
too, like viruses in an epidemic. Indeed, it 
is largely horizontal epidemiology that we 
are studying when we measure the 


























spread of a word like memetic, docudra- 
ma or studmuffin over the Internet. 
Crazes among schoolchildren provide 
particularly tidy examples. When I was 
about nine, my father taught me to fold a 
square of paper to make an origami Chi- 
nese junk. It was a remarkable feat of ar- 
tificial embryology, passing through a 
distinctive series of intermediate stages: 
catamaran with two hulls, cupboard with 
doors, picture in a frame—and finally the 
junk itself, fully seaworthy or at least 
bathworthy, complete with deep hold 
and two flat decks, each surmounted by a 
large square-rigged sail. 
The point of the story is that I went 
back to school and infected my friends 
with the skill, and it then spread around 
the school with the speed of measles and 
pretty much the same epidemiological 
time course. I don’t know whether the epi- 
demic subsequently jumped to other 
schools (a boarding school is a somewhat 
isolated backwater of the meme pool). But 
I do know that my father originally picked 
up the Chinese-junk meme during an al- 
most identical epidemic at the same 
school 25 years earlier. The earlier virus 
was launched by the school matron. 
Long after the old matron’s departure, 
I had reintroduced her meme to a 
new cohort of small boys. 
I am occasionally accused of 
having backtracked on memes, 
of having lost heart, pulled 
in my horns, had second 
thoughts. The truth is that 
my first thoughts were 
more modest than some 
memeticists might wish. 
For me the original mis- 
sion was negative. The 
word was introduced at 
the end of a book that 
otherwise must have 
seemed entirely devoted 
to extolling the “selfish” 
gene as the be-all and 
end-all of evolution, the 
fundamental unit of se- 
lection. There was a risk 
that my readers would 
misunderstand the mes- 
sage as being necessarily 
about DNA molecules. 





sions. Spin doctor 
(or spin-doctor) got 
1,412 mentions, 
dumbing down 
3,905, docudrama 
(or docu-drama) 
2,848, sociobiology 
6,679, zippergate 
1,752, studmuffin 
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On the contrary, DNA was incidental. The 
real unit of natural selection is any kind of 
replicator, any unit of which copies are 
made, with occasional errors, and with 
some influence or power over their own 
probability of replication. Perhaps we'd 
have to go to other planets to discover any 
other examples. But maybe we didn’t 
have to go that far. Could it be that a new 
kind of Darwinian replicator was even 
now staring us in the face? This was 
where the meme came in. 

But I was always open to the possibili- 
ty that the meme might one day be devel- 
oped into a proper hypothesis of the hu- 
man mind. I did not know, before I read 
Consciousness Explained and Darwin's 


A quarter-century after he 
launched an infectious idea, 
a scientist tracks its spread 
through the culture 












Dangerous Idea by Daniel 
Dennett and then Susan 
Blackmore’s new book, 
The Meme Machine, how 
ambitious such a thesis might turn 
out to be. Dennett vividly evokes the image 
of the mind as a seething hotbed of memes. 
He even goes so far as to defend the hy- 
pothesis that “human consciousness is it- 
self a huge complex of memes ...” 

When the meme began, in The Selfish 
Gene in 1976, the message was a negative 
one: genes aren’t the only pebbles on the 
Darwinian beach. In 1998, in Unweaving 
the Rainbow, | could be more positive: 
“There is an ecology of memes, a tropical 
rainforest of memes, a termite mound 











of memes. Memes don’t 
only leap from mind to 
mind by imitation, in 
culture. That is just the 
easily visible tip of the 
iceberg. They also thrive, 
multiply and compete with- 

in our minds. When we an- 
nounce to the world a good 
idea, who knows what sub- 
conscious quasi-Darwinian 
selection has gone on behind 
the scenes inside our heads? 
Our minds are invaded by 
memes, as ancient bacteria 
invaded our ancestors’ cells 
and became mitochondria. Cheshire 
Cat-like, memes merge into our minds, 
even become our minds.” a 





Richard Dawkins is Charles Simonyi 
Professor of the Public Understanding of 
Science at Oxford University. His latest 
book is Unweaving the Rainbow (Houghton 
Mifflin). This essay was adapted from his 
introduction to Susan Blackmore’s The 








Meme Machine (Oxford University Press) 





Is the Mind Just a Vehicle for Virulent Notions? 






AWKINS’ MEMES HAVE Natural selection, Orr count not only for the evolu- | without resorting to a little 

proved nearly as con- | points out, applies beautiful- | tion of culture but also for man in the back of the head 

troversial as Darwin’s | ly to random processes such | consciousness itself. The calling all the shots. 

ideas about natural as gene mutations but mind, in Blackmore's But there is dissent even 
selection once were. Susan would fall apart if animals scheme of things, is little within the “ultra-Darwinist” 
Blackmore’s The Meme Ma- | could deli more than a nest of memes. | ranks. M.I.T. linguist Steven 
chine (Oxford University their young. Ideas, on the She’s not alone in this Pinker finds the ideas of 
Press), which goes so far as other hand, are often view. Tufts University pro- | memetics intriguing and oc- 
to suggest that we are consciously modified | fessor Daniel Dennett, an casionally even useful but 
our memes, is sure to before they're trans- | enthusiastic and prolific doesn’t quite believe it’s a 
escalate the war of mitted. Meme evolu- | memeticist, science. Nor does he accept 
words that periodical- tion, unlike gene that it’s an unsettling philos- | the nest-of-memes view of 
ly on the evolution, isn’t ran- ba are consciousness. “To be hon- 
of the New York dom. “When Newton | afraid that this is going to est, I don’t even know what 
view of Books and invented calculus,” rob them of authorship and | that means,” admits Pinker. 
Boston Review. says Orr, “he didn’t creativity, that it will be the | The problem, he says, is that 

Harvard Univer- do it by generatinga | swallowing up of the self.” memetics assumes the brain 
paleon million random ideas | That fear, he speculates, peta nnd rea like a 
Stephen Jay Gould, and choosing the best one.” | may account for some of the | Petri dish awaiting infec- 
who has long battled what Darwinism, say the critics, | vehemence of the oppo- tion. It doesn’t account for 
he calls “Darwinian funda- has no relevance under nents of memetics. “The the self that responds sub- 
mentalism,” dismisses the these conditions. view of the self that emerges | jectively, that feels sensa- 
meme as a “meaningless This does not deter from a proper evolutionary | tions such as love, envy and 
.” H. Allen Orr,an | memeticists, who, for tech- | account,” he says, “is differ- pain. “Babies are con- 

evolutionary geneticist atthe | nical reasons of their own, ent enough from the tradi- scious,” he points out. 
University of Rochester, regard such objections as tion that it can get people “That's why we don’t oper- 
isn’t much nicer. “I think profoundly misguided. In- fairly upset.” One advantage | ate on them without anes- 
memetics is an utterly silly deed, Blackmore, taking the | of memetics over tradition, | thesia. And their minds 
idea,” he complains, “It’s just | theory to its logical conclu- | Dennett points out, is that it | have not been infected by 
cocktail-party science.” sion, suggests memes ac- can explain consciousness memes.” —By Unmesh Kher 
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By MARGOT HORNBLOWER 





“Please, will somebody help me? I'm new at 
this, and I have no idea what I’m doing.” 


HOSE WORDS WERE NOT SOME 
perverse message smeared in 
lipstick across a rest-room mir- 
ror. They were posted on the 
volunteers’ bulletin board of 
America Online’s genealogy 
site, typed by G, Marie Leaner, 
a communications consultant 
in Chicago, looking for her family roots. 

Leaner’s plaintive cry was heard by a 
volunteer researcher, who told Leaner 
about the Social Security Death Index. 
That was the breakthrough Leaner need- 
ed, allowing her to move out onto the In- 
ternet and into libraries, gathering snip- 
pets about her heritage. Now, thanks to 
scores of websites and chat groups, she 
has traced her great-great-grandparents 
back to Mississippi, found the cemetery 
in Hines County where they are buried, 
obtained a copy of their 1874 marriage li- 
cense—along with the World War I draft 
card of a great-grandfather—and in the 
process, discovered the thrill of cyber- 
rooting. “It’s kind of spooky,” she says. 
“Whenever I come upon something, my 
heart starts racing.” 

Once the hobby of self-satisfied blue 
bloods tracing their families back to the 
Mayflower, genealogy is fast becoming a 
national obsession—for new parents bask- 
ing in the glow of family life, baby boomers 
wrestling with their first intimations of 
mortality, and various ethnic groups ex- 
ploring their pride and place in a multicul- 


; tural society. Powering the phenomenon 








are the new tools of the digital age: com- 
puter programs that turn the search for 
family trees into an addiction; websites 
that make it easy to find and share infor- 


® mation; and chat rooms filled with folks 


: seeking advice and swapping leads. “The 


Internet has helped democratize geneal- 





ROOTS MANIA 


Spurred by new resources on the Internet, the ranks of amateur 
genealogists are growing, and millions of family trees are flourishing 


ogy,” says Stephen Kyner, editor of The 
Computer Genealogist magazine. 

Root seeking ranks with sex, finance 
and sports as a leading subject on the 
Internet. More than 160 million mes- 
sages flowed last month through 


RootsWeb (www.rootsweb.com), a vast 
electronic trading post for genealogical 
information. There are at least seven 
treemaking computer programs cur- 
rently selling well, and according to 
















grandmother, Cyndi Howells 
rests before adding another 
page to her website, 
www.cyndislist.com, 
background, visited by 

2 million people each 
month. With her is Evan, 
her family tree's newest 
twig, holding his great- 
grandmother's picture. 
“Find leads on the 
Internet,” she advises, 
“then go off-line to find 

the sources you need.” 


GENEALOGICAL SUPERSTAR 


Wrapped in a quilt sewn by her great-great-great-great- 





Nielsen/NetRatings, the three top ge- 
nealogy websites in March had an audi- 
ence of 1.3 million individual devotees. 

This month, in what will be a major 
contribution to the field, the Mormon 
Church, officially known as the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, has be- 
gun testing a new website (www.family 
search.org) that eventually will be a repos- 
itory of 600 million names, extracted 
from vital records worldwide. The Mor- 
mons consider genealogy 
part of their mission and 
have the world’s most ex- 
tensive records. “I think it 
is a wonderful site,” says 
Michael Leclerc, reference 
librarian at the New Eng- 
land Historic Genealogical 
Society in Boston. “It is 
giving the most wide- 
spread access ever to the 
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FOLLOWING EVERY LEAD 


Joseph Silinonte collected memorabilia, 
right, for his Irish and Italian roots, and 
had a relative’s headstone, with its 
misspelled name, cleaned 


world’s largest genealogical repository.” 
But genealogy, as any veteran 
will tell you, is no cushy computer- 
desk job. Its aficionados are besieg- 
ing National Archives branches and 
county historical societies, ruammag- 
ing through newspapers’ microfilm, 
tramping through rural courthouses 
and overgrown cemeteries. Each year 
800,000 people visit the Mormons’ Fam- 
ily History Library in Salt Lake City. 
Americans of all ethnic backgrounds 
were inspired by Alex Haley’s 1977 mini- 
series Roots, eventually watched by hun- 
dreds of millions worldwide. Today a 


quarter of the 300,000 amateur genealo- | search for their ancestors on a CD-ROM of 


gists who visit the Denver Public Library 
each year are Hispanic. Ukrainian 
Americans register inquiries at www. 


half a million names, compiled by Acadi- 
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program for the Chinese Culture Foun- 
dation, which takes groups of Chinese- 
American youths back to their ancestral 
villages each summer after they have re- 
searched family and archival records in 
the U.S. “Now I feel proud of who I am,” 
said 25-year-old Julia Fong, who met her 
great-grandmother, now 99, in Guang- 
dong province. “She was feisty; she had 
no teeth and a wonderful smile.” 

No single group, however, is as in- 
volved as the Mormons. Believing that 
ancestors can be saved through retroac- 
tive baptism, they have sent missionaries 
around the globe, setting up 3,200 library 
branches in 64 countries and filming 
massive amounts of documents, touching 
on 2 billion people. With the promise that 
the church’s vast trove of well-checked 
data will eventually be available online 
comes the potential for another burst in 
genealogical activity. 

The Internet has already made the 
task easier. Cyndi Howells, 35, a 
Puyallup, Wash., housewife, got interest- 
ed as a teenager when she read some old 
family letters and records for a high 
school genealogy project. “It was fasci- 
nating to see all these names and places 
and think this was all connected to me,” 
she said. In 1992 she quit her job at a 
bank, bought a computer and began col- 

lecting website addresses. In 1996 she 
posted her list on the Internet. 

Today cyndislist.com has grown 
to 300 pages with links to 41,700 

genealogical sites worldwide— 

from ships’ passenger lists to 

prison rolls. Howells travels the 
country, giving speeches. “Every- 
one wants to know where they 
came from,” she says. “I don’t 
even have time to do my own re- 
search anymore.” 

Be forewarned: Much of 
what is on the Web now is 
akin to signposts—lists of 
documents but rarely the 
documents themselves. The 
National Archives provides 
a description of its material 
online—but only 120,000 of 

its 4 billion records have 
been digitized. Much of the Net’s infor- 
mation is posted by volunteers who tran- 
scribe cemetery headstones or newspa- 
per obituaries—with predictable human 


an genealogist Yvon Cyr. In San Francisco, | error. “People think because it’s on the 


educator Albert Cheng, who has traced 


computer, it’s the gospel truth. But it’s 


carpatho-rusyn.org, and Cajuns can | 2,800 years of his family history, leads a | only as good as the person doing it,” says 


| y Each generation back, the number of your ancestors doubles. When you hit 20 generat ic 
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Cliff Collier of the Ontario Genealogical 
Society. His view, shared by most serious 
researchers, is that only an exact copy of 
an original marriage certificate or immi- 
gration visa can be trusted. “The true 
aficionado,” adds Boston genealogist 
Eileen O’Duill, “wants to feel the paper 
that his great-grandfather’s birth was 
registered on.” 

Starting to get interested? If you are 
willing to forgo leisurely weekends for a 
search that is bound to be alternately te- 
dious and exhilarating, here’s how: 


STARTING UP 


Whether you read a how-to book, click on 
a website with beginner’s tips, take a 
course on family-history research or join 
a genealogical club, you must first decide 
on a collection system. You can use note- 
cards, three-ring binders or software, but 
each new twig on the family tree must be 
documented, with notes on its source. 
That’s why computers, which can orga- 
nize massive amounts of data, are ideal. 
Remember that for each generation back, 
the number of parents doubles; by the 
time you hit 20 generations, it’s up to 
more than a million. In two decades, 
genealogolist Cyr has collected data on 
88,000 relatives and in-laws—going back 
to 17th century France—and stored the 
information on his desktop, using Family 
Tree Maker software (see box, next page). 
If you’re computer phobic, rest as- 
sured: you can do without. Working with 
a vintage Smith-Corona, Ida Quintana 
Foraci, 70, explored her family, 
discovered a French-speaking Pawnee 
grandmother and traced her ancestors 
through families intertwined since New 
Mexico was part of Spain. She delved into 
archdiocesan records, statistical abstracts 
and old Spanish histories at the Denver 
Public Library. On a monthly pension of 
$400, she sold most of her furniture so she 
could publish her findings: 22 volumes 
documented back to the arrival of con- 
quistador Don Juan Onate in 1598. It is 
now a valuable resource for Hispanic ge- 
nealogists. “I spent the past seven years 
looking,” she says, “and I found me.” 
The first step is to write down every- 
thing you know about your family. Then 
interview relatives, oldest ones first. 
Videotape or tape-record them if possi- 
ble. Ask for exact names, dates and 
places, and as many details of your an- 
cestors’ lives as they can remember. 


ns, you have over a million 


Copy all documents: birth, christening, 
marriage and death certificates, school 
and medical records, family-Bible in- 
scriptions, military papers, old letters. 
“Everyone has a little piece of the puz- 
zle,” says Estelle Guzik, director of the 
New York Jewish Genealogical Society, 
who set out to trace relatives killed in the 
Holocaust. In one family a cousin had 
saved a 20-year-old invitation list to a 
son’s bar mitzvah. An elderly invitee 
from Israel still lived at the same address 
and referred Guzik to her son, a rabbi, 
who provided a family tree stretching 
from Australia to France. 

One happy by-product of your search 
is that it’s likely to open new avenues of 
communication. Says Carl Davidson, a 
Chicago computer consultant: “You didn’t 
use to talk much with older folks at fami- 
ly reunions, except maybe “Pass the pota- 


GENEALOGY SAVES LIVES tne iouse sisters, 


Carol, Susan and Peggy, meet at their parents’ Washington 
church. (In the wedding photo are bride Peggy, who is cancer 
free, with her parents and sister Kathy, who all died of cancer, : 
and with Carol and Susan, who have had cancer.) “Knowing my 
family’s health history saved my life,” says Carol 











to salad.” Now they take you home, get 
out these old Bibles and dig out ancient 
maps, and you get to know them in a 
whole new way.” 


ROOTS SURFING 


Genealogists disagree on whether to be- 
gin by searching the many rich websites 
devoted to genealogy or by traveling di- 
rectly to a source for documents, whether 
it’s the local branch of the National 
Archives, a well-stocked genealogical li- 
brary such as the Newberry in Chicago or 
the Clayton in Houston, or the closest 
Mormon Family History Center. In some 
cases, the Web is a clear time saver. 
George Warholic, a Rockville, Md., eco- 
nomic consultant, set out in 1983 to trace 
his Ukrainian relatives. “It was a chore,” 
he remembers, “I spent weeks at the Li- 
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Caveat Emptor 


f you're one of the millions who have received an offer of a 
personalized family history that will help locate ancestral 
“namesakes,” remember the old warning, “Buyer beware.” 
Various companies have sold such books over the years, but 
the enduring master is Ohio-based Numa Corporation, parent 
company of Halbert’s. Though their pitch carries a disclaimer— 
implied or intended"—the 
actual product is a glorified, and often inaccurate, phone listing of 
everyone sharing your surname, culled from public sources like auto 


“no direct genealogical connection ... 





another huge moneymaker for Numa. Since heraldry was awarded to only a few families 
and typically passed on to male descendants, chances are slim you deserve a crest at all. 
That hasn't stopped Numa from filling customer requests; it’s legal and, as a Numa 

the company has millions of satisfied customers. Quips Victor 


spokeswoman argues, 
Wiaszyn, head of the Akron Better Business Bureau, which has been fielding Numa 
complaints for decades: “They'd send me one with two kielbasas crossed with some 


sauerkraut sprinkled over the top.” 


brary of Congress, searching hundreds of 
telephone books for people with the same 
name. Now this information can be got in 
a few hours on the Internet.” 

Like the Internet as a whole, online 
genealogy information is a chaotic hodge- 
podge. The scope can be as broad as the 
U.S. Social Security Death Index, which 
draws on some 60 million records of those 

for whom a lump-sum death 
benefit was paid, mostly be- 


tween 1963 and 1997; and as specific as 
the street maps of Eastern Europe on the 
Shtetlseeker page of the JewishGen web- 
site. Click onto Historical Records of 
Dukes County, Mass., to see who lived on 
Martha’s Vineyard in 1790. Survey the re- 
sources of the Trinidad and Tobago Na- 
tional Library on its website. Contact the 
Newfoundland and Labrador Genealogi- 
cal Society, which has a database of more 
than 500,000 names, including headstone 











inscriptions from 300 cemeteries in the 
Canadian province, and for a small fee the 
group will do a search and mail back the 
results, A Salt Lake City entrepreneur of- 
fers wills from nine states for $7 each. 
Beyond research, the Web is a ge- 
nealogists’ agora, invaluable for trading 
information and connecting with living 
relatives. Dave Distler, who works at an 
electronics firm in Greenwood, Ind., lost 
track of a great-great-great-grandfather, 
Friedrich Jakob Distler, who was born in 
1814 in Germany, Prussia, Rhineland or 
Northern Bavaria, according to vague 
records. Surfing the Net, he found an or- 
ganization, Palatines to America, which 
referred him to a German genealogist 
who found his grandfather’s hometown, 
Hinterweidenthal. When he entered the 
village name in a search engine, he found 
a private e-mail address. Three weeks af- 
ter e-mailing, he got a response from a lo- 
cal resident with the phone numbers of 
two Distler families in the town. In May 
1996, three New World and 14 Old World 
Distlers met at a cozy German inn to cel- 
ebrate. “Old Uncle Fritz had told me 
about the mysterious Distlers who jour- 
neyed to the other side of the Atlantic,” 
says Brigitte Schubert, a newfound Ger- 
man cousin. “I was so glad to sit beside 
Dave, I didn’t want to let go of his hand.” 
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= Your Family History 


tos and documents to your 
records; and MasterCook, a 
cooking software program 
(experts say recipe collecting 
is uncannily similar to ances- 


|" tor collecting), allows you to 
"| By DAVID JACKSON lies; and an international rearrange your ancestors in a 
marriage-records index for variety of formats with just a 
1 S ADVERTISED, FAMILY more than | million couples— | click of the mouse. 
TREE MAKER from and more. The interface is in- | THE MASTER GENEALOGIST 
(i Broderbund (about $82 | tuitive and easy tolearn,and | from Wholly Genes software 
for the deluxe 15-CD the templates will simplify a | (about $89 for the gold ver- 
| version; $45 for the four-CD | daunting organizational task. | sion; $49 for the silver; Win- 
1 version; Windows or Mac) is | In late March, Broderbund dows), one of the most ex- 
the easiest and most com- launched an im, ive web- | pensive programs but also 
‘| __ Plete software package avail- | site (genealogy.com) that fur- | one of the most powerful, 
able—ideal for beginners. ther broadens its offerings. handles an unlimited number 
With more than 2 millionin | GENERATIONS FAMILY TREE | of people, relationships and 
sales, it’s also the industry GRANDE SUITE ($69.95; sources. “There are easier 
leader. The 15-CD Windows) by Sierra Home ” ad- 
includes a Family Finder in- | includes 12 CDs of data on 
dex on three CDs, with infor- | 200 million names and re- 
mation on more than 200 sources, plus three different 
| million people; two more programs: the Generations 
CDs listing Social Security genealogy software; Snap- 
death-benefits records; five Shot Special Edition, photo- 
| volumes of actual family trees software that 
for tens of thousands of fami- | helps you add old family pho- 
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| that professionals need, but 


you don’t need to be a pro to 
use it.” (www.wholly genes. 
com or call 877-TMG-FAMILY). 
ULTIMATE FAMILY TREE 
(about $50 for the five-CD 
platinum version; $30 for the 
two-CD deluxe; Windows) by 
Palladium is another top- 
selling program whose own 
genealogy is as complex as 
any family’s. Palladium was 
bought out in December by 
the Learning Company, 
which two months earlier had 
acquired Broderbund, which 
itself had acquired two other 
genealogy-software publish- 
ers. A few days after the Palla- 
dium deal was an- 
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DIGGING FOR DOCUMENTS 


As you embark on your search, think of 
yourself as part historian, part detective. 
Federal records, vast and varied, can be 
researched at the National Archives and 
its 13 regional branches as well as at major 
libraries—and not necessarily online. Be- 
cause of privacy laws, the U.S. Census is 
made public only after 72 years have 
passed since the time it was taken. Next to 
be opened is the 1930 census, which will 
become available in 2002. Early censuses, 
beginning in 1790, are sketchy, but by the 
mid-19th century they begin to provide 
rich detail, listing everyone in the family by 
name, age, occupation and place of birth. 
Starting with 1900, one can find out the 
year of immigration, whether English was 
spoken and whether a home was owned or 
rented. Robert Stokes, a retired Dallas 
high school principal, has traced his fami- 
ly from 17th century Maryland through 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi to Texas. “It is such a thrill when 
you find a census about an old relative that 
shows he owned 26 pigs and a wagon,” he 
says. “Then you have to go to the next 
census to see how he made out. If he had 
horses, and more pigs, he was doing well.” 

Federal records are rich troves for 
census, immigration and military rec- 





might not survive, 
but the company 
insists there’s plen- 
ty of room ina 
growing field 
where different 
programs appeal to 
different audiences. | 
In UFT’s case, the 
new owners are tout- 





ing it as a user-friendly Before making your 

but powerful program that choice, ask around at your lo- 
should appeal to more expe- | cal genealogical society, 
rienced genealogists than through mailing lists and even | 
buyers of Family Tree Maker. | in website chat rooms for ad- 
Most of these products can vice. The good news is that it’s 
still be used by either ama- not hard to export dataifyou | 


teurs or professionals, de- 





pending on which user inter- | one software package to an- 
face you like best and how other. But don’t try to run 
much you want to spend. these products on an old 486; 
MILLENNIA’S LEGACY you'll get the best perfor- 
FAMILY TREE mance on a Pentium-class 
($49; Windows) is a favorite | machine. And save plenty of 
of many Mormons because room on your hard drive. The 
it includes ready-made better you get at tracing your 
templates for Church of the ancestral past, the more you'll 


Latter-day Saints documenta- | need the 





fered by Reunion from 
Leister Productions ($99). 


later decide to switch from 


working mostly in one library, Ida Quintana Foraci created a history of the Spanish in the 
Southwest when she wrote her family's 22-volume saga, which surrounds her in her Denver 


ETERMINATI 











ON Using only an old Smith-Corona and 


apartment. “Never take the word of others,” she stresses. “Get the document itself” 


co > i + Sasa = 


tion. (The software 

has plenty of non- 
Mormon admirers 
as well.) If you have 
an Apple computer, 
consider the no- 
frills, straightfor- 
ward interface of- 





space. a 





Historical Society, you'll find it here. 

@ ME AND MY FAMILY TREE by Joan 
Sweeney (Crown). The book, for children five 
to eight, gives a child’s-eye view of 
constructing a family tree: “First | start with 
me. Then comes my big brother, Alan. We're 
both part of my family tree.” By catching 
them young, Sweeney promises to hook a 
new generation. 


Stocking Your Library 


®@ FINDING YOUR ROOTS: HOW TO TRACE YOUR ANCESTORS 
AT HOME AND ABROAD by Jeane Eddy Westin (Tarcher/Putnam). 
Westin's updated book is the best friend a new family historian can 
have. Well organized and well researched, Finding Your Roots shows 
the reader how to make genealogy fun rather than drudgery—how to 
stay organized, the secret of keeping yourself from feeling as if you're 
up a family tree rather than building one. 
™ GENEALOGY ONLINE FOR DUMMIES by Matthew L. Helm and 
April Leigh Helm (IDG). With its catchy prose, 
read but thorough introduction to computer genealogy and a valuable 
tool for techies. There’s noncomputer advice too. 
m™ HOW TO TRACE YOUR AFRICAN-AMERICAN ROOTS by 
Barbara Thompson Howell (Citadel) meets the 
| special needs of the black genealogist, and the 
author’s enthusiasm is contagious. ‘ 
® THE ANCESTRY FAMILY HISTORIAN’S 
| ADDRESS BOOK by Juliana Szucs Smith 
(Ancestry). Whether you're looking for the 


—By Andrea Sachs 


book is an easy-to- 
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~AVHERE 10 GO: W 
@ Sutro Library Research, 
Contains thousands of far 
state, regional, county an 
histories; and city directo: 
rec 


ords.org/sutro.html; 41 


Looking for your family often leads you around _ >=) mchureh of Jesus Christ 
the world. Start with a home computer, but st resents of 2 Alben teal 
when you need to dig deeper, be prepared to pared mlb 
branch out, hit the road and become a sleuth 
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GENERAL WEBSITES 


These are the most comprehensive websites, with links to dozens of 
specialized resources. A $ sign indicates a fee for access or membership. 
@ NATIONAL GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY 

(www.ngsgenealogy.org/, 800-473-0060) $ 

@ FEDERATION OF GENEALOGICAL SOCIETIES 

(www.fgs.org/, 512-336-2731) $ 

® CYNDI’S LIST (www.cyndislist.com) Links to more than 41,200 sites 
@ ANCESTRY.COM (www.ancestry.com) Links aplenty, including 

the Social Security Death Index, which has more than 60 million 
death-benefit-payment records $ 

@ U.S. GENWEB PROJECT (www.usgenweb.org) Volunteers nationwide 
provide links to state and county resources 

@ SWITCHBOARD (www.switchboard.com) Locate people who share your 
surname in this nationwide directory 

@ ROOTSWEB (www.rootsweb.com) The Internet's oldest genealogy site 
lets you see who is looking for the same surnames that you are 

@ BRODERBUND (www.genealogy.com) How-to lists, megalinks and 
news for genealogy buffs 


















IN THE MIDWEST 


~ @ Allen County Public Library, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Contains 










Jewish Heritage 
ny To find immigrants who entered the U.S. These sites are attuned to specific patterns 














a /p) under assumed names during the and customs, such as the Habsburg and 
ii s, exclusionary period (1882-1943), when ° Russian mandates that Jews adopt national 
oo interrogation records show only adopted surnames, the early Jewish tradition of passing 
names, visit www.nara.gov/regional, on the mother’s maiden name in a 
- CHA chirip.html. There you can search marriage rather than the father’s in a civil one, 
— > cemeteries to find ancestors’ true and the tendency among early Jewish 
————— surnames. For limited access to immigrants to Americanize their long, ethni 


sounding names. Begin your search at 
Qing dynasties at Columbia University’s a % 
C.V. Starr East Asian Library, search 

www.columbia.cu/libraries/indiv/eastasia 


= 
— original 
a . Chinese family histories from the Ming and Ox 
oN > : 
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African Heritage 


Slave marriages weren't recognized, 

so family records of descendants of 

Africans living in America prior to 

1870 were often not recorded. 

» But good paper trails do exist for 
black freemen who came as ship's 

crew members, not slaves. 

A good start: www.ccharity.com; 

212-491-2200, or www.nypl.org/ 

research/sc/sc.html 






Hispanic Heritage 
Bloodlines—blurred by intermarriages, name 
’ changes and the dominant use of matronymics— 
can be difficult to trace. The Denver Public. 
Library houses 20,000 specialty volumes, 
plus periodicals, clippings and charts on early 
eee “i were J 
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HONORING HER PAST 


“| grew up feeling ashamed of a big part 
of my identity,” says Julia Fong of 
Berkeley, Calif. After gathering details 
about her family’s life in China, she 
visited the ancestral villages. “A large 
part of what | gained is feeling proud of 
who | am,” she says. “It makes me 

giad that | am Chinese” 


PAPER SONS sy100 veo is» 


volunteer guide at Angel Island in San 
Francisco Bay. Chinese immigrants were 
detained there before being allowed into 
the U.S.—or sent back to their 
homeland. Dubbed the “Ellis Island of 
the West,” it’s now a national landmark. 
“Immigrants all have the same story,” he 
says. “It just depends on what you had 
to do to get here” 


ords. Prison logs can be helpful too: “Pray 
that there were sinners in your family,” 
says Denver Public Library genealogy 
specialist James Jeffrey. They root 
around local historical societies and 
county courthouses for land deeds, wills 
and probate, and tax rolls. “There’s noth- 
ing like the smell of musty records, the 
feel of heavy deed books, the irritated 
look on the clerk’s face when you say 
you're a genealogist,” writes Sharon De- 
Bartolo Carmack in The Genealogy 
Sourcebook. But the rewards are worth it: 
Alice Wilkinson, a retired Houston 
schoolteacher, found an inventory of a 
relative’s 18th century will listing 12 fur 


If genealogy is entertaining, it can also be a matter of life and death 














buttons, an ax handle and a three-legged 
stool. “Back then, people had fewer pos- 
sessions and more land,” she says. Anoth- 
er souvenir from the hunt: four bricks 
from her great-grandparents’ house in 
Tennessee. Local newspaper archives 
can tell you more than you want to know. 
Dennis Rawlings, a Fort Myers, Fla., 
real estate broker, unearthed an account 
of his great-grandparents’ wedding in 
Cedar Bluffs, Neb. The guests were 
named, the bride’s dress described and 
the presents listed, including five pickle 
casters. “Pickle casters must have been 
the late 1800s equivalent of can openers,” 
Rawlings jokes. 
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OVERCOMING OBSTACLES 


Root seeking inevitably demands pa- 
tience—and ingenuity. Joseph Silinonte, 
42, from Brooklyn, N.Y., had scoured 
U.S. Census, Naturalization and Board of 
Election documents for the birthplace of 
his great-great-great-grandfather, saloon 
owner Charles O'Neil, to no avail. Even 
an 1887 obituary in the Brooklyn Eagle 
was no help. Then he remembered that 
the record of O’Neil’s son’s marriage in 
1872 had contained a little mark indicat- 
ing a dispensation of banns—forgoing the 
public announcement, on three succes- 
sive Sundays, of intention to wed. Sili- 
nonte persuaded a diocesan official to 
take him to the Roman Catholic archives 
in Queens, where he found the 19th cen- 
tury ledgers stored in a corner. On the 
page was the elder O’Neil’s place of 
birth: County Leitrim, Ireland. “You have 
to be stubborn,” says Silinonte. 

Root seekers haunt cemeteries. Dennis 
Rawlings had almost given up searching 
for a set of great-grandparents in a Port 
Hope, Ont., graveyard when, on a hunch, 
he took a pen from his pocket and poked it 
into the ground, hitting something hard. 


| Tearing up the sod, he found an old stone 


reading MARY ANN RAWLINGS—DIED 1869. 
“We picked up ‘Grandma’ and cleaned her 
up for the next 100 years, until somebody 
else comes to visit,” he recalls, “It felt like 


| an episode from The Twilight Zone.” 


Genealogists’ obstacle courses some- 
times read like scripts for a whodunit. 
Wars and natural disasters wreak havoc: 
the U.S. 1890 Census was almost com- 
pletely wiped out in a fire, and Southern 
courthouses were burned in the Civil 
War. The public records office in Dublin, 
Ireland, was destroyed in a fire in 1922. 
And in China’s Cultural Revolution, the 
centuries-old ancestor records compiled 
by villages were declared “feudal gar- 
bage.” In India, where most vital statistics 
are still unrecorded, rare documents are 
at Hindu holy spots where priests, known 
as pundits, write down births, deaths 
and marriages. But the 
documents, narrow 
sheaves of paper tied if OP 
in cloth, are crum- 
bling from rot, and 
the pundits them- 
selves are dying out. 

Names, one dis- }} 
covers, can be tricky— 9 
even without adoptions, 





divorces and illegitimate children. “Drunk 
census takers and bad penmanship can 
drive you insane!” says Rawlings, the 
Florida real estate broker. Lorraine St- 
Louis-Harrison, a Canadian genealogist, 
had a hard time tracing her French- 
speaking grandfather until she realized 
that an English census taker had tran- 
scribed St Louis as “Salway.” Likewise, 
immigrants disembarking at Ellis Island 
found their names arbitrarily Anglicized. 
And some families, wanting to assimilate, 
did so later on their own. 

Contrary to myth, blacks don’t always 
carry the names of their family’s last 
slaveholder: slaves could change hands 
numerous times without changing their 
surname, points out Tony Burroughs, 
who teaches genealogy at Chicago State 
University. In the case of biracial chil- 
dren born to slaves, it is often impossible 
to tell if the father was the slave owner, 
the overseer or a relative of the slave 
owner given liberties with the slave (see 
story, next page). Jewish researchers run 
into complications too: traditionally Jews 


RICH AND POOR 


Robert Stokes, with his cousin Inez 
\ Pringle in Shreveport, La., holds a 
| picture of her mother and the 
family genealogy book. With the 
help of the census, land records, 
family Bibles, documents in 
Britain, genealogical clubs, 
gravestones and local libraries, 
Stokes found among his 
ancestors a sheriff who was an 
enemy of King John, and an 
indentured servant who arrived 
in Maryland in 1670. He says, 
“Honestly, once you get into 
genealogy, it's addictive” 
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A Visit to the National Archives, 
The American People’s Library 


By EMILY MITCHELL WASHINGTON 


ARLY ON A MISTY WINTER MORN- 

ing, Corinne Konecny, 39, takes 

the elevator to the microfilm- 

research room on the fourth 

floor of the National Archives 
and Records Administration in Wash- 
ington. She is looking for her great- 
great-grandfather, whose name was 
Solomon Seif. 

A cousin who just located 
Solomon Seif’s burial place in Galion, 
Ohio, noticed on the gravestone that 
he had been a Civil War soldier. 
Konecny made note of that on a scrap 
of yellow legal-pad paper, and now 
she is spending a day at the Archives. 
She has been working on her German 
and French-Canadian family tree for 
10 years, determined “to take all my 
family on both sides back to where 
they came from.” 

Sooner or later, almost every ge- 
nealogical hunt leads past the tall 
columns of the National Archives on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. On one side of 
the building are the grand documents 
of democracy: the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution. On 
the other side are the commonplace 
but invaluable records of the 272 mil- 
lion people who make up that democ- 
racy: census schedules from 1790 
through 1920, military records from 
the Revolution to the start of World 
War I, passport applications going 
back to 1795, documents from the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, ships’ passen- 
ger lists. Since they were created by 
bureaucrats for bureaucrats, cautions 
NARA archivist Constance Potter, “a 
novice can have trouble.” 

A staff member leads Konecny to 
Drawer No. 44 of a large steel cabinet. 
Inside are microfilmed lists of Ohio 
Civil War regiments. Konecny sits at 
one of the 97 viewing stations and 
within a few minutes finds a faded en- 
try showing that Solomon Seif served 


as a private in Company I of the 136th 


Infantry. From a second reel about 
Company I, she learns that as a 20- 
year-old farmer, he enlisted for 100 
days in 1864, shortly before the war 
ended, and in 1885 he applied for a 
pension as an invalid. 
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The Archives, where a soldier came to 
life for his great-great-granddaughter 


The Archives also stores individual 
pension records, she is told. Would she 
like to see if Seif had one? “Oh, yes,” 
Konecny replies, her face lighting up. 
She fills out the appropriate forms and, 
after the requisite two-hour wait, en- 
ters the high-ceilinged central research 
room, where she is presented with a 
thick brown folder that had been 
stored with more than a million other 
original military pension records. 

Prien lores ks the Was Denar 
ment, she reads that his company had 
been sent from Ohio to Fort Ellsworth 
in Virginia, not far from where she 
now sits. Seif landed in the hospital 
with an illness called camp fever; he 
never returned to his regiment. 
“When he came home, he looked like 
a dead boy,” declared the affidavit of 
an Ohio friend. For years after the 

hereon! apie oh pyc colt 
a pension increase, com- 

Skins cfusiisie’s. baoand, be- 
tarrh, headaches and heart trouble. By 
1927, the year he died, Seif was receiv- 
ing $90 a month, an amount granted, 
according to notes from a nameless 
bureaucrat, because he was blind and 
totally helpless. “I didn’t know that,” 
says Koneeny, shaking her head sadly. 

over the last papers, she sees 
in the place marked for her great- 
great-grandfather’s signature a large X 
made in black ink by a trembling 
hand. For a moment, she has a 
glimpse back into her family’s past. 
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did not have surnames; they were called, 
for instance, Isaac, son of Jacob. Only be- 
ginning in the late 18th century were sur- 
names imposed by edicts passed in 
Europe and Russia. 


DEALING WITH SURPRISES 


In a celebrity-obsessed culture, it is no 
wonder that some root seekers hope to 
uncover an aristocratic connection. 
Stokes, the former Dallas principal, 
thought his family might be related to 
Robert E. Lee, as several generations had 
a family member with the middle name 
Lee or Lea in honor of the general. It 
turned out that his great-great-great- 
grandfather had been an admirer, not a 
relative, of Lee’s. In fact, as he went back, 


For African Americans, 
Uncovering a Painful Past 









Stokes found his first American ancestors 
were indentured servants. “We came to 
America basically as white slaves,” he 
says, with a laugh. Lately, Harold Brooks- 
Baker—head of Burke’s Peerage, the 
British company that does genealogical 
searches—sees a change. People are less 
obsessed with nobility and more with the 
dramatic. “If their ancestor was a horse 
thief, all the better,” he says. Care to chat 
about family skeletons? The Internation- 
al Black Sheep So- 
ciety of Genealo- 
gists has set up a 
website and an 
electronic mailing 
list for “those who 
have a dastardly, 
infamous individ- 








ual of public knowledge and ill repute in 
their family.” 

In Australia, once a penal colony, Va- 
lerie Garton, 61, warns that “one must 
never start family history unless you're 
willing to accept everything you find.” 
Garton’s great-grandfather was trans- 
ported to Tasmania for stealing sheep. 
Only a few decades ago, it was consid- 
ered a taboo Down Under to admit to 
convict ancestry, and early census 













By SANDRA LEE JAMISON 


America; America’s Journey 
Through Slavery, and Micro- 





TIS EASIER FOR AFRICAN- _|_ soft’s CD-ROM encyclopedia, at a Chal Wer tany tee tes 
Americans to talk about the Encarta Africana, there is Slaves like these gathered during 
their roots these days than | respect and understanding for connection betneen an Aivican past and an Amertonn present 
it was even a decade ago. the lives of African ancestors. | ware—not just hard but gut The University of North Car- 
People then didn’t openly de- But this new openness wrenching. olina at Chapel Hill has re- 
bate the slave descendants of | cannot repair all the damage For Southern plantation ceived a grant from the Na- 
Thomas Jefferson, discuss done to the historical record | owners and gentleman farm- | tional Endowment for the 
black slave owners or see of black people, nor over- ers, enslaved Africans were Humanities to digitize dete- 
whites sitting alongside come the pain of re-creating | simply investments. Ledgers | riorating pages of diaries, auto- 
blacks searching for their it. For even after slavery, and diaries from their estate | biographies, primary texts and 
ion forced the cre- archives documented who slave narratives for inclusion 
ation of two Americas, and had to be fed, housed and ra- | in the university's database. 
family-history seekers must tioned clothing, blankets and There are two websites 
be equipped to navigate in utensils; “Essie” received a valued and respected as re- 
two sets of records—one pot, ladle and blankets for her | sources for up-to-date infor- 
black and one white. Racial | child, and “Mose” was hired | mation and discussion for the 
identities were sometimes out to a neighboring farm. African ancestored. One is a 
hidden as blacks “passed” Practically speaking, slave ee eee 
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records were destroyed by politicians and 
others who did not want their origins re- 
vealed. But lately it has become fashion- 
able to be a first-fleet Australian. Like- 
wise, in the new South Africa, nonwhite 


ancestry for an Afrikaner is not only polit- | 


ically correct but socially advantageous. 
Former President Frederik Willem de 
Klerk, once a defender of apartheid, now 
admits to a Bengali-slave forebear. In the 
U.S., blacks and whites are cooperating 
in joint genealogy searches. Says Col- 
orado land appraiser James Rogers, a 
Caucasian who unearthed a slave ances- 
tor: “It certainly brought home to me that 
we are all related.” 

For Asian Americans, immigration 
records have yielded a wealth of surpris- 
es. From 1882 until 1965, a series of laws 
severely restricted Chinese immigration. 
Only a few exempt groups—diplomats, 
merchants, students and teachers, for ex- 
ample—were allowed in. Byron Yee, a 
San Francisco actor, had always known 
his father had changed his surname to 
Yee from Seto when he emigrated from 
China, but it wasn’t until years later, 
when he was researching his family for a 
one-man show, that Yee discovered why. 
His father had been a “paper son,” enter- 
ing the U.S. with false documents that 
identified him as the son of a citizen—a 
common ruse of many Chinese immi- 
grants. Now that he has reviewed his fa- 
ther’s interrogation records, he says, “I’ve 
recovered some of my lost relationship.” 

If genealogy is an entertaining hobby, 
it can also be a matter of life and death. 
Two years after Washington public af- 
fairs specialist Carol Krause graduated 
from college, her mother died of ovarian 
cancer. But she and her three sisters did 
not feel any personal threat—until come- 
dian Gilda Radner’s death, when they 
learned that ovarian cancer can be hered- 
itary. Shortly after that, Carol’s sister Su- 
san also came down with ovarian cancer. 
Interviewing relatives and ferreting out 
death certificates, the sisters found more 
than a dozen family members who had 
died of different cancers. Carol and her 
other sisters, Peggy and Kathy, were test- 
ed for several cancers. Kathy had a mi- 
croscopic tumor, which was ultimately 
fatal. Carol and Peggy had preventive 
hysterectomies. Carol also discovered 
and was successfully treated for colon 
and breast cancer. “There’s a lot of denial 
out there,” says Krause, who has written 
a book, How Healthy Is Your Family 














WE'VE GOT MAIL 


Yvon Cyr takes pride in his Acadian heritage, 
and his wife Judy treasures her family 
keepsakes, right. After tracing his own roots, 
Cyr is busy sharing information with the 500 
people on his Acadian website's mailing list. 
Says he: “It’s uniting people from all over the 
world who have a common interest” 


Tree? “When I go and speak to groups 
and ask, ‘How many of you know what all 
four of your grandparents died of?’, they 


| don’t know.” 


In the days when your relatives most- 
ly stayed put, they knew more about one 
another’s lives and deaths. But in today’s 
mobile society, as nuclear families splin- 
ter, loneliness and alienation are the order 
of the day. “We are witnessing the atom- 
ization of the family,” says David Alt- 
shuler, director of Manhattan’s Museum 
of Jewish Heritage. “The coming of the 
millennium focuses people’s attention on 
the disappearance of an era.” That nostal- 
gia, the sense of lost roots, has fired a thirst 
for connection that genealogy seems to 
satisfy. Middle-aged and older people, 
who form the majority of root seekers, talk 





about leaving a legacy for their children 

a guide to their children’s identity, a fam- 
ily deeper and broader than ever imag- 
ined. With genealogy, says Hank Jones, a 
San Diego character actor who writes and 
lectures on the subject, “you have a feel- 
ing of belonging again when, in daily life, 


sometimes you don’t.” Reported 
by Melissa August/Washington, Greg Aunapu/ 
Miami, Curtis Black/Chicago, Moira Daly/ 
Toronto, Megan Rutherford/New York and 
Richard Woodbury/Denver, with other bureaus 


Last year 800,000 people visited the Mormons’ Family History Library in Salt Lake 
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THE ANNUAL PRITZKER 
Prize—$100,000 plus a 

gold medal—is by far the 

most prestigious award in 

architecture today. It is like 
the Nobels for literature or 
for the promotion of peace, 
though not as hotly debated, there being 
no architectural equivale nt to Dario Fo— 
still less to Rigoberta Menchu. It is given 
not for promise but to uphold the ideal of 
excellence. Twenty men (but no women) 
have received it since Philip Johnson got 
the first one in 1979; they range from 
Mexico’s Luis Barragan to Italy’s Renzo 
Piano, from Britain’s James Stirling to 
America’s Frank Gehry. This year’s laure- 
ate, announced this week, is another Brit: 
England's Sir Norman Foster, 63. “Every 
award is special,” says Foster, “but there’s 
only one Pritzker. It’s a recognition of the 
importance of architecture itself.” 
Foster, like his former partner Rich- 

ard Rogers (who has a peerage, but no 
Pritzker as yet), is a pivotal figure in Brit- 
ish architecture. But his buildings have 
risen all over the world, from Germany to 
China, and at present his practice em- 
ploys some 500 people. His influence on 
the profession is enormous. His 1985 tow- 


er for the Hongkong & Shanghai Bank 
headquarters in Hong Kong, for instance, 
reversed the general dogma that a high- 
rise office block had to have a solid central 
core: it is not a “block” but a frame, a ver- 
tical web whose generous, open ground 
level has become a Sunday gathering spot 
for Hong Kong's Filipina maids. It has 


probably done more to change the way 
people think about what Foster calls “the a) . . . 
Paltare of office buildings” and the rela. MA ETE TIRES TAL ATIF] BESS GATT RUM ALTA GME 
tion of the corporate to the public domain 
in a city’s matrix than any other 20th cen- 
tury structure. 

“Sire, do not talk to me of small proj- 
ects,” said the Great Cham of baroque ar- 
chitecture, Gian Lorenzo Bernini, to Lou- 
is XIV after the Sun King lured him to 
Paris. Foster is too much of a democrat to 
echo that sentiment, but it’s a fact that his 
imagination runs naturally on the epic 
scale and that, more surprisingly, large 
size doesn’t diminish the humanistic and 
spiritual qualities of his buildings. 

The most heartening and invigorat- 
ing thing about Foster’s design sense is 


Tal 
Nimes, France > 
@ NAME: Carré d'Art 
@ DATE BUILT: 1993 


It meets the challenge of facing a Roman 
temple but not being intimidated by it 
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< Hong Kong 

lm NAME: Chek Lap Kok Airport 

@ DATE BUILT: 1998 

With its floating roof and floods of natural 
light, it is Foster’s “horizontal cathedral” 

its clarity, the insistence that the poetics 
of a building must grow out of its legible 
and fully expressed structure. Foster has 
never been even faintly tempted by the 
clutter of secondhand allusion and 
quotation that infested so much Post- 
Modernist building in America and else- 
where—the kind of stuck-on, boutique 
historicism represented by Philip John- 
son’s 1984 Chippendale-top skyscraper 
for AT&T in New York City or Robert 
Stern’s recyclings of the Shingle Style. It 
may be that PoMo quotation, of which a 
gutful has been served up over the past 
25 years, served a useful purpose in re- 
minding architecture’s public that, yes, 
there was indeed a vast repertory of 
form and ornament on which early, mes- 
sianic Modernism had turned its back. 
But it was mostly skin deep, and it kept 
turning into a kind of false nostalgia—a 
parallel to the rash of “heritage” fetishism 
in the 1980s. 

An accumulation of signs can carry 
architecture only so far, because archi- 
tecture in its root and essence is very 
much more than sign language. Yester- 
day’s ironies wrap today’s garbage. Archi- 
tecture has to go deeper, find real human 
needs and deal with those. Foster likes to 
list them in simple terms: the structure 
that holds a building up; the services that 
let it work; “the ecology of the building— 
whether it is naturally ventilated, 
whether you can open the windows, the 
quality of light”; the mass or lightness of 
its materials; its relationship to the site, 
the street and the landscape view; the 
symbolism of the form. All these, he ar- 
gues, must be accounted for “whether 
you are creating a landmark or deferring 
to a historic setting.” 

Foster can handle both with equal 
aplomb. In 1993 he completed a cultural 
center for the French city of Nimes, in 
Provence. It is right next to the city’s 
most famous Roman monument, the so- 
called Maison Carrée—a Corinthian tem- 
ple dedicated to Augustus’ sons in the 
year A.D. 4. It was Thomas Jefferson’s fa- 
vorite classical building—in fact, Jefferson 
based his whole conception of Neo- 


< London 
@ NAME: Wembley Stadium 
& DATE BUILT: Proposal pending 


The architect is a fine detailer, but his 
imagination runs on the epic scale 
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Classical architecture on it—and one obvi- 
ously had to approach such a historical 


object with caution. Would the solution | 


be a pastiche historical arts center? Foster 
was sure not. “I went there incognito be- 
fore the commission was announced,” he 
recalls. “I walked the site for hours, The 
challenge was to do a contemporary 
building that could face the Roman tem- 
ple directly but not be intimidated by it.” 
The result, a crystalline rectangular struc- 
ture with sun screens, does exactly that. Its 
transparent grid defers to the pillar-and- 
architrave opacity of the ancient stone 
building without mimicking it. 

The same kind of thinking occurs in 
Foster’s unfinished project for the British 
Museum. When its library moved to mas- 
sive new premises a mile away, it left 
behind one of the great English spaces: 
the 1857 Round Reading Room designed 
by Sydney Smirke, with its shallow dome, 
surrounded by a two-acre internal court. 
To demolish this masterpiece would have 
been unthinkable. It had to be preserved, 
and Foster’s scheme for so doing entailed 
sweeping away the clutter of now obso- 
lete bookstack buildings from around it 
and covering the court with a light glass- 


and-steel roof, thus creating Europe's | 


largest enclosed space, which will func- 
tion as the access core of the museum. 

Foster’s genius—the word is hardly 
too strong—is most apparent in his struc- 
tural thought. He has often been called a 
high-tech architect, but actually, despite 
the complexity of some of his designs, the 
buildings don’t brandish their technolog- 
ical language as gee-whiz metaphor; they 
use it as an essential tool of spatial effects 
and structural needs, always seeking the 
most elegant and succinct solution. “The 
idea of high-tech is a bit misleading,” 
Foster says. “Since Stonehenge, archi- 
tects have always been at the cutting edge 
of technology. And you can’t separate 
technology from the humanistic and spir- 
itual content of a building.” 

Ever since his student years at Man- 
chester University in the 1950s (a work- 
ing-class boy, he paid his way through 
school with a variety of jobs, including a 
stint as a nightclub bouncer), Foster loved 
utilitarian buildings: barns, factories, 
windmills. He did measured drawings of 
them when other students were drawing 
buildings they had never seen: Greek 


temples, Palladian villas. Foster would | 
learn from those too, but his immersion in 


common language and use translates into 
a feeling of rightness, which works as 
completely in small structures as in large. 
A fine example of the former is the en- 
trances to the subway system he designed 
for Bilbao in northern Spain: hoods of 








Hong Kong > 

™@ NAME: Hongkong & Shanghai Bank 

@ DATE BUILT: 1985 

As influential on “the culture of office 
buildings” as any 20th century structure 
glass, like segments of a nautilus shell 
ribbed with stainless steel that curve 
downward and carry the eye to the spaces 
underneath—by far the most elegant sub- 
way entrances since Hector Guimard’s 
Art Nouveau designs for the Paris Métro a 
century ago. 

He learned from other structures too. 
Asa kid he built model aircraft, and as an 
adult he flies real ones, both fixed-wing 
and helicopters. He did his national ser- 
vice in the Royal Air Force and regards 
the time he spent working in a hangar as 
a big influence on his later designs. Way 
back in the genetic code of his buildings 
is a feeling for hangar-like lightness, 
strength and frugality of consumption 
that came out brilliantly in such projects 
as his 1981 design for the airport at 
Stansted in England. Earlier airports had 
massive concentrations of ductwork 
above their ceilings for air conditioning, 
lighting and electrical services; Foster 
rethought this completely and realized 
huge savings in structural mass and ener- 
gy consumption could be made by shifting 
the utilities underground, leaving a float- 
ing roof and walls that could open to nat- 
ural daylight. This changed architects’ 
thinking about airport design worldwide, 
and every major airport built since— 
Hamburg, Stuttgart, Kuala Lumpur—has 
followed Foster’s design insight. 

He would reapply the lesson himself 
1] years later in his $20 billion design for 
the world’s largest airport, at Chek Lap 
Kok in Hong Kong—the last megastruc- 
ture spawned by the floundering “tiger 
economies” of Asia. Foster envisaged it as 
a “horizontal cathedral,” with its airy, Y- 
shaped passenger terminal under the 
great wing of its roof. It had teething trou- 
bles at first—there were cargo and pas- 
senger delays when it opened last July— 
but now, according to Wan Wai Lun, 
corporate affairs officer of the Hong Kong 
Airport Authority, “it’s incredibly efficient 
and caters to the passengers’ needs.” 

The ideal of humane efficiency, un- 
derstood as social responsibility, under- 
girds all of Foster’s work. No living archi- 
tect has thought more closely about the 
ecological effects of his buildings. In his 


Cambridge, England > 
@ NAME: Faculty of Law Building 


Technology, Foster insists, can’t be 
separated from the spiritual content 
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< Bilbao, Spain 

@ NAME: Bilbao Metro 

@ DATE BUILT: 1995 

The glass hoods are the most elegant 
subway entrances since the Paris Métro 
brilliant 1991 design for Frankfurt’s Com- 
merzbank, the tallest office building in 
Europe, he brought off the seemingly im- 
possible feat of building a supertower that 
could use natural ventilation (as against 
fuel-gobbling air conditioning) during 
60% of the year. “Anything that reduces 
energy consumption and cuts down on 
greenhouse gases is good news,” he says. 
In his redesign of the Reichstag, the seat 
of German government in Berlin, Foster 
has carried this out to an extraordinary 
degree. He noted that the old Reichstag, 
heated and cooled by fossil fuels, pro- 
duced 7,000 tons of carbon dioxide a year, 
Foster came up with a system of “driving 
the building” with renewable vegetable 
oils, such as rapeseed, for fuel. Its CO, 
emissions have dropped 94%, to 440 tons 
a year. The waste heat is converted into 
cooling capacity, and the small heat sur- 
plus is dumped into aquifers 1,000 ft. be- 
low ground level, where it is stored and 
recovered in winter. 

You can, of course, do a building 
that’s eco-responsible but aesthetically 
worthless. The crux of Foster's achieve- 
ment is to have designed megastruc- 
tures that are at the forefront of eco- 
design as well as beautiful in their own 
right. He is a fine detailer—everything 
from the junctures of a beam to the 
cladding to the door handles comes out 
of the same relentless aesthetic concen- 
tration. But on the wider scale, Foster is 
also one of the great living manipulators 
of light and transparency. No other gov- 
ernment building in the world, for in- 
stance, can boast anything as outright 
exhilarating as the great inverted cone 
sheathed in 360 mirrors that floods the 
Reichstag with daylight. 

Light is part of the very subject matter 
of Foster’s buildings, along with steel, 
glass and stone. When Foster speaks of 
“the spiritual dimension” of architecture, 
and its power to “lift the spirit,” he’s talk- 
ing about the action of light in space. Any- 
one who supposes that technology, or the 
exacting use of modern materials, implies 
a break with the past should look at Fos- 
ter’s work—and learn. —With reporting by 
Maria Cheng/Hong Kong 


< Berlin 


@ NAME: Reichstag 
@ DATE BUILT: This year 


The building’s glass dome displays a 
mastery of light and transparency 
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Popular Metaphysics 


In The Matrix, the Wachowskis make a hit film 
out of the Bible, cyberpunk and higher math 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





UNCH OF GUYS AT A MANHATTAN 
*plex watching The Matrix. Carrie- 
Anne Moss kicks some ‘droid butt, 
makes a streetwide leap from one 
building top to the next, then crash lands 
through a small window. “The bitch is 
bad,” one of the guys opines. “Go, girl!” 
Then Laurence Fishburne shows up as 
Morpheus—a morphing Orpheus, a black 
White Rabbit, an R.-and-B. Obi-Wan 
Kenobe, a big bad John the Baptist, a Gan- 
dalf who grooves; every wise guide from 
literature, religion, movies and comix. 
Though he’s in a dark room in the dead of 
night, and as if he needed to be more cool, 
Fishburne is wearing these teeny black 
shades. Another guy at the ‘plex says ap- 
provingly, “Those glasses are fabulous!” 
To deliver a futurismo fashion state- 
ment and a can of whup-ass in the same 
movie—this is smart filmmaking. Larry 
and Andy Wachowski, the Chicago-bred 
brothers who wrote and directed The 
Matrix, are smart in a way moviegoers 
love and Hollywood moguls cherish: the 
picture, shot in Australia for $63 million, 
had the year’s strongest opening week- 
end and pulled in a robust $50.7 million 


in its first nine days. The film’s producer, | § 


Joel Silver, says the boys have a sequel in 
mind, and cannily adds, “The more suc- 
cess the movie has, the more willing 


theyll be to write it down.” Suddenly | 


Larry, 33, and Andy, 31, are giving Peter 
and Bobby Farrelly (There’s Something 
About Mary) competition as the hottest 
brother act in town. 

But the Wachowskis, whose first di- 
rectorial effort was the seductive femme- 
noir drama Bound, have deeper fish to fry. 
“We're interested in mythology, theology 
and, to a certain extent, higher-level 
mathematics,” says Larry. “All are ways 
human beings try to answer bigger ques- 
tions, as well as The Big Question. If 
you're going to do epic stories, you should 
concern yourself with those issues. People 
might not understand all the allusions in 
the movie, but they understand the im- 
portant ideas. We wanted to make people 
think, engage their minds a bit.” 

And blow their minds a lot. The film 
posits that life as we know it is a comput- 





er simulation: it is, Morpheus says, “the | 


JASIN BOLAND—WARNER BROS (2) 


world that has been pulled over your 
eyes” by some creepezoid machines that 
look like spidery octopi. Who can free a 
mankind that doesn’t know it’s enslaved? 
Morpheus believes the cybermessiah is 
Neo (Keanu Reeves), a computer hacker. 
Early in the film Morpheus offers two pills 
to Neo. Take the blue one, you wake up 


and remember nothing. Take the red pill, 


“you stay in Wonderland. And I show you 
how deep the rabbit hole goes.” 

Naive viewers may think The Matrix 
is just a cool way to pass the time while 
sitting in the Phantom Menace waiting 
room. They should think again, breathe 
deep, get strapped in for a brain-popping 
trip. The Matrix is a careering cyberride 
without the headset, a virtual master- 
piece. Every other movie out there is the 
blue pill. This one is the red. 

An anthology of dystopic science fic- 
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tion, The Matrix plunders Blade Runner 
and The Terminator: bad machines, 
grungy rebels and rain, rain everywhere, 
even indoors. It invokes the kung furiosity 
of prime Jackie Chan and the heroic blood- 
shed and long coats of John Woo movies; 
the Hollywood-Hong Konglomeration 
has never meshed so suavely as in this 
film’s fight scenes and wire-work aero- 
batics. Never seen the mega-imaginative, 
ultraviolent Japanese cartoons known as 
anime (Akira, Ghost in the Shell)? Now 
you have—in whirling live action. 

Those are just the movie references. 
The Wachowskis, both dropouts from 
good colleges (Larry from Bard, Andy 
from Emerson), want to weld classic lit, 
hallucinogenic imagery and a wild world 





<¢Even if audiences didn’t get all 

of the references, we knew they'd 
at least have a good time with the 
visuals.) ” 


of philosophical surmises to pop culture. 
The Bible meets Batman; Lewis Carroll 
collides with William Gibson; Greek and 
geek mythology bump and run. Hell, you 
may find string theory in The Matrix. 

As the children of a businessman and 
a nurse, the boys created comic books, 
and the obsession continued into their 
20s. “Jack Kirby comics interested us,” 
says Andy. “We liked the idea of punch- 
ing guys through brick walls and over- 
the-top action like that.” But they con- 


LARRY WACHOWSKI 














CINEMA 





ney is affected by all these rules, all these 
people trying to tell him what the truth is. 
He doesn’t accept anything until he gets 
to his own end point, his own rebirth.” 

Great, guys, but is Joe Popcorn sup- 
posed to carry a Matrix concordance in 
his head? “We wrote the story for our- 
selves and hoped others would pick up on 
it,” says Larry. “Every studio we showed 
it to thought no one would understand it. 
We told them it would be complex and 
dense, but we were also going to shoot the 
best action scenes and coolest computer 
graphics ever. Even if audiences didn’t 
get all of the references, we knew they'd 
at least have a good time with the visuals.” 

Kind of like Star Wars, eh, where the 
kids came for the laser show and stayed for 
the course in Joseph Campbell? Well, 
maybe not. “The Force is good, fun stuff,” 
says Larry. “I grew up on those movies. 
But we were hoping to do something a lit- 
tle more sophisticated with The Matrix.” 

Comparisons aside, the brothers have 
shown they can make a science-fiction 
epic that both probes and throbs. George 
Lucas’ May tricks are a month away, but 
Andy and Larry have proved that right 
now they’re the big Wachowski.—Reported 
by Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 


nected as well with older, more revered 
sources. “The Bible seeks to answer a lot 
of relevant questions for man,” says Lar- 
ry. “In the film we refer to the story of 
Nebuchadnezzar; he has a dream he 
can’t remember but keeps searching for 
an answer. Then there’s the whole idea of 
a messiah. It’s not just a Judeo-Christian 
myth; it also plays into the search for the 
reincarnation of the Buddha.” 

The search—the quest—informs 
Greek myths (“We have Orpheus and 
Morpheus in the film,” says Larry) as well 
as Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland: “It’s 
astory about consciousness,” says Larry, “a 
child’s perception of an adult’s world. The 
Matrix is about the birth and evolution of 
consciousness. It starts off crazy, then 
things start to make sense.” It can also be 
read as a variant on Gibson’s Neuro- 
mancer, the 1986 cyberpunk classic about 
a computer cowboy on the run. “It'd be 
near impossible to make a movie out of 
that,” says Larry. “We knew the way to 
make it relevant was to turn what we view 
as the real world into a virtual reality.” 

And now, for extra credit: theoretical 
mathematics. The lads became fascinated, 
Larry says, “by the idea that math and the- 
ology are almost the same. They begin with 
asupposition you can derive a whole host 
of laws or rules from. And when you take 
all of them to the infinity point, you wind 
up at the same place: these unanswer- 
able mysteries really become about 
personal perception. Neo’s jour- ; 


THE MATRIX 
CONCORDANCE 























Greek | “We have Orpheus and Morpheus in here,” Larry says. The 
Mythology | Odyssey, with its prophetic oracle, was a touchstone text. 
Japanese Anime | n Asian cartoons and live action, flying is the only way to 
and Hong Kong-Fu : travel. Here characters walk up walls and leap-frog buildings. 
Theoretical The boys read The Tao of Physics and Gédel, Escher, Bach. 


' 
Mathematics | Where do physics and metaphysics meet? At The Matrix. 














BOURGEOIS BLISS: Watson and Bale 
make a good case for grownup pleasures 


Family Values 


Who needs sex, drugs or 
rock ’n’ roll when you 
can have Emily Watson? 


E HAS IT ALL: “CREATIVE” JOB, SEN- 

sible wife, pretty child, starter 
home in Metroland, the generic 
name for London’s middle-class 
suburbia. Chris (Christian Bale) also has 
something he doesn’t need: his best 
friend from the swinging ’60s, a wander- 
ing poet named Toni (Lee Ross), who 
lurches back into his life in the late ’70s 
to taunt and tempt him. The taunts are 
about the road not taken—abandoned 
career in photography, abandoned girl- 
friend (sweet, sexy Elsa Zylberstein) 
from his years in Paris. The temptation 
is to return to youthful irresponsibility. 

Uh-oh—another wistful study of 
quiet desperation among the symbol 
manipulators, another examination of 
how the anarchic spirit of the "60s got 
sold out. But this adaptation of Julian 
Barnes’ first novel, by director Philip 
Saville and screenwriter Adrian Hodges, 
has some good things going for it. They 
understand that it isn’t politics, Pop Art 
or drugs that would come permanently 
to haunt the memories of that brief, lost 
time for people like Chris. It’s the sex, 
stupid. And the freedom that era offered 
to pursue it across all sorts of formerly 
formidable barriers. 

There’s honesty and energy in the 
film’s flashbacking pursuit of that 
thought. But Chris’ lasting luck is his 
wife Marion. Emily Watson plays her as 
a kind of dream nanny—knowing, ironic, 
tolerant of his erotic nostalgia and not as 
prim as she looks. She, and Metroland, 
finally make a good, subtle case for the 
bearable weightiness of middle-class 
being, for the higher morality of mud- 
dling through. —By Richard Schickel 
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On the Road 
In Marrakech 


Titanics Kate Winslet 
returns to the screen as 
a 1970s hippie mom 


T’S A CATCHY TITLE— HIDEOUS KINKY— 
but it doesn’t mean anything. It’s just 

a nonsense phrase that sets two little 
girls named Lucy and Bea (Carrie 
Mullan and Bella Riza) to giggling. Cer- 
tainly it doesn’t catch the patient, tender 
tones of this gently exotic movie or the 
spirit of the girls’ mum, Julia (Kate 
Winslet). “Sweetly addled” comes closer 
to the mark, Or maybe “daftly dreamy.” 
Back in the’70s, when Morocco was to 

the counterculture what France was to the 
Lost Generation of the 1920s—a place to 
find your bliss on an agreeable currency- 
exchange rate—Julia has dragged her 
kids from chilly London to sunny Mar- 
rakech, where she vaguely hopes to 
achieve spiritual transcendence by link- 








Actual size 








BLISSFUL: The actress ably plays a sweetly addied woman 


ing up with the mystical Sufi sect. Unfor- 
tunately, the support checks from the 
girls’ faraway father arrive only erratical- 
ly. Julia takes up with a sometime acrobat 
named Bilal (Said Taghmaoui), whose 
charm is matched by his fecklessness. 
They are all blown this way and that by 
minor mishaps, passing acts of grace, and 
the suspense of the movie derives from 
our wondering whether Julia will come 
to her senses before irretrievable disaster 
overtakes these innocent adventurers. 
The film’s strength, however, comes 
from another place: the unblinking ob- 
jectivity with which it views their trials. 
The children are not sentimentalized 


Small talk. 





(though we worry about 
the emptiness of their 
days as they drag along 
in the grownups’ wake). 
Bilal is not idealized (his 
generosity is balanced— 
or maybe one should 
say unbalanced—by his 
impetuosity), and nei- 
ther is Julia. Caring and 
good-natured though 
she is, we can’t help be- 
ing disturbed by the fact 
that all her motherly 
alarm bells seem to be disabled. 

Looking chunky and suburban, yet 
glowing with hope, Winslet is the oppo- 
site of her Titanic character. There she 
grasped heedlessly at her destiny; here 
her reach is more tentative, her manner 
more reactive than active. There's brav- 
ery in that acting choice, and in the 
refusal of director Gillies MacKinnon, 
working from a script adapted by his 
brother Billy of a novel by Esther Freud, 
either to romanticize or trash the hippie 
past. They permit us to see it for what it 
was—another silly, doomed, very human 
attempt to evade responsibility’s ines- 
capable embrace. —By Richard Schickel 
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Beyond Bridget Jones 


Three new novels dig deeper into single life 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 





SIDE FROM THE SUBURBAN TEEN- 
ager as represented by James Van 
Der Beek, is there a subject of 
greater cultural fascination at the 
moment than the young, single career 
woman yearning to a Joni Mitchell ballad 
in her mind? She has certainly claimed 
her place on television, and soon Barnes 
and Noble will need to create extra room 
for her, perhaps with a books-about- 
thirtyish-media-women-who-fret-and- 
drink-Scotch-in-New-York-or-California 
section. In the year since Helen Fielding’s 
best-selling Bridget Jones’s Diary, a nov- 
el focused on a cocktails-and-cellulite- 
obsessed London editor, writers have con- 
tinued to weigh in on how single women 
do, and should, comport themselves. 
Earlier this year came Melissa Roth’s 
On the Loose, a sort of slapdash anthropol- 
ogy of real-life dating women on both 
coasts. The book was meant to show that 
not every woman is marriage hungry, that 
singledom can amount to a grand old time 
in its own right. Recent months 
have also brought three 
books by conservative so- 


Otherwise Engaged 
CHARACTER: Eve 
AGE: 36 

DILEMMA: A serious 
case of marriage- 1 F 
bell blues—she ] 
wants her boyfriend 
to propose; he 
does; she starts to 
get queasy 


In the Drink 
CHARACTER: Claudia 
AGE: 29 
DILEMMA: The gin, 
the Scotch or the 
Cabernet; a mean 
boss; and eyes for 
just one seemingly 
unattainable guy 


The Girls’ Guide to 
Hunting and Fishing 
CHARACTER: Jane 
AGE: 14-30+ 
DILEMMA: Selfish 
men, older men, 
scared men, 

an ailing father 

and, maybe, 

the right man 
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cial critics, notably Wendy Shalit, arguing 
that no, professional pursuit and sexual 
gallivanting aren’t good for women at 
all. In fact, such endeavors leave women 
flummoxed, dissatisfied and dead—if not 
in a literal Looking for Mr. Goodbar sense, 
then at least in a metaphoric one. 

In the coming weeks three new nov- 
els examining the experience of single 
womanhood are due, and none will pro- 
vide much defense against allegations 
that life as a contemporary 29-to-36-year- 
old female can lead to occasional confu- 
sion or heartache. All these debuts—Kate 
Christensen’s In the Drink (Doubleday; 
278 pages; $22.95), Suzanne Finnamore’s 
Otherwise Engaged (Knopf; 209 pages; 
$22) and Melissa Bank’s keen The Girls’ 
Guide to Hunting and Fishing (Viking; 
274 pages; $23.95)—feature heroines who 
might enjoy Bridget’s company but 
eventually tire of her ninny-ness. 

Like Bridget, Christensen’s Claudia 
Steiner is a mess, the kind who bumps 
along falling into bed with losers and 
who drinks water “only in the form of 
melted ice in my drinks.” A ghostwriter 
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| for a Jackie Collins-ish author, Claudia 


is trying to exit her protracted adoles- 
cence and win the love of her best 
friend, a lawyer, William, who might 
want to keep things platonic. Not much 
happens in this novel (and some of what 
does happens a bit too randomly), but 
Claudia is endearing because she re- 
mains appreciative of her own gritti- 
ness. She avoids coming off as Bridget 
can: like an unfunny stand-up comic 
bemoaning the fact that she doesn’t look 
like Elizabeth Hurley. 

True feminist points, though, might 
go to Otherwise Engaged, which, while 
no paragon of craftsmanship, takes on the 
subject of female commitment fear, nota 
topic feverishly discussed in McCall's. 
The novel deconstructs a year in the life 
of Eve, a successful ad executive, as she 
prepares to marry at 36. She has dated 
her beau for four years. All along she has 
thought happiness would come in a ring 
box, but once Eve gets her gem, all she 
can do is panic over the foreverness of it 
all—aren’t all married people miserable? 
It is comforting to read a book that looks 
at the real doubts women have when 


| marriage comes after the breeziness of 





youth has subsided. 

The Girls’ Guide to Hunting and Fish- 
ing, the truly poignant novel in the lot, 
never brings its witty protagonist, Jane, 
to the altar, but it traces her love life 
episodically from the time she is 14 

through her 20s and 30s as she or- 
bits Manhattan’s publishing world. 
There is an exquisite honesty to 
Jane’s relationships; she suffers 
plenty, but her stories serve as a tes- 
tament to the value of not living 
one’s life with emotional thriftiness. 
The final scene in the book has Jane 
purposely withholding interest in a 
man she likes because the authors of 
The Rules are communicating with 
her telepathically and admonishing 
her to remain aloof. The approach, of 
course, quickly backfires. 
Defenders of Bridget Jones 
brook no complaints about its por- 
trayal of the single condition be- 
cause the book is, after all, a comedy. 
But there was something unset- 
tling—something that drained the 
satire—in Bridget’s pursuit of a 
boyfriend. It was as though she 
wanted one not because falling in 
love is a signature experience of hu- 
manity but because she saw a man 
as a necessary accoutrement of ur- 
bane life, like a Prada bag. Her 
Stateside compatriots aren’t nearly 
as absurd—or maybe they just have 
better shrinks. a 
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‘Taking His Full Measure 








J.P. Morgan was not quite the robber baron of 
myth, but his economic legacy is still troubling 


JOHN PIERPONT MOR- 
gan is usually “depict- 
ed as a ruthless 
predator who robbed 
America’s farmers and 
workers to line his 
own pockets,” writes 





: ors Jean Strouse. But half- 
; Mes way through her first 
: ee draft of Morgan: Amer- 

ican Financier (Random 


House; 796 pages; $34.95), she 
realized that the picture she was getting 
from plowing through a mass of Morgan 
documents, many of which no previous 
biographer had seen, was far more com- 
plex. Starting over, she has produced a 
more balanced and crisply writ- 
ten—though at times unnecessarily 
detailed—portrait than her subject 
could ever have drawn. History, 
Strouse observes, is written by “the 
articulate,” and Morgan was any- 
thing but. The best explanation he 
could come up with for some of his 
deals was, “I thought it was the 
thing to do.” 

He had other weaknesses. An 
often sickly child, the financier 
suffered all his life from colds, 
headaches and depression—known 
to him as “the blues”—not to men- 
tion rhinophyma, the skin disease 
that in his 50s turned his nose into 
a purple bulb. He hated to be alone 
but had no talent for making 
friends—as distinguished from 
mistresses. He started a new ro- 
mance at age 74 with a titled En- 
glishwoman of 49. Women saw past 
not only the hideous nose but also 
the peremptory manner that they 
thought disguised an inner shyness. 
With some reason: Morgan was ruthless 
in getting rid of inept partners, but could 
hardly ever bear to fire them in person. 

In dealing with money rather than 
people, however, Morgan was self- 
confidence personified. Strouse argues 
convincingly that he saw his own inter- 
ests as synonymous with those of the na- 
tion, and at times he was right. He raised 
enough capital to put the U.S. economy 
well on the road to financial indepen- 
dence from Britain, and even bailed out 
the U.S. government in 1895, collecting 
and lending the gold Washington need- 
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TITAN: His hideously bulbous nose and detached, 
peremptory manner disguised an odd shyness 





ed to keep paying its bills. He stopped 
the panic of 1907 by raising the funds to 
keep tottering banks afloat, in effect act- 
ing as a one-man Federal Reserve Sys- | 
tem six years before the real Fed was cre- 
ated. He made plenty of money for 
himself in the process, of course, but not 
quite as much as popular myth would 
suggest. The estate he left in 1913, in- 
cluding his gargantuan art collection, 
was valued at $80 million, around a tenth 
of Andrew Carnegie’s wealth. 

Morgan’s philosophical legacy is 
more troublesome. He regarded compe- 
tition as wasteful and chaotic, which in 
his day it often was. To bring stability and 
order to the economy—and to fulfill what 





he regarded as his moral responsibility to 
safeguard clients’ investments—he orga- 
nized monster trusts. Notably, he mid- 
wifed the 1901 merger that created U.S. 
Steel, the world’s first billion-dollar cor- 
poration, Such behemoths have spurred 
economic growth and technological ad- 
vance, But can they get so big and pow- 
erful that the government is justified in 
breaking them up? If so, when? And how 
can that be done without losing the eco- 
nomic benefits of size? Are these still hot 
questions in 1999? Well, did somebody 
say... Microsoft? §—By George J. Church 














DREAM BUSTER: Spacey sells reality 


Stiff Drink 


The Iceman Cometh gets 


_a powerful revival 


REAT PLAYS ARE NOT ALWAYS EASY 

to sit through. Eugene O’Neill’s 

The Iceman Cometh runs nearly 

4% hours, has a garrulous first act 
that could try the patience of saints, and 
hammers home its point about “pipe 
dreams” —the illusions that prevent peo- 
ple from facing the bleak realities of 
their lives—so many times that you might 
want to take a lead pipe to the author. Yet 
at least once a generation, theatergoers 
deserve a chance to immerse themselves 
in this oceanic masterpiece. This time it’s 
an inspired dip. 

We're back in Harry Hope’s bar, an 
end-of-the-line booze joint, where a doz- 
en or so wasted regulars are waiting for 
the annual appearance of Hickey, a gre- 
garious salesman who never fails to perk 
them up. But Hickey arrives with a tee- 
totaler’s resolve and a revivalist’s mis- 
sion—to get them to cast off their phony 
dreams. In this career-making role (it 
helped make Jason Robards Jr. a star), 
Kevin Spacey gives the performance of 
his life. Prowling the stage in a half- 
crouch, his voice oozing with snake-oil 
self-confidence, using silences as cagily 
as the torrent of words, he is funny, 
charismatic and ultimately shattering. 

The new Broadway production, di- 
rected by Howard Davies, has actually 
improved a notch since its acclaimed run 
last year in London, where the cacopho- 
ny of Brit-style American accents was a 
bit distracting. Tim Pigott-Smith, as the 
disillusioned anarchist Larry, is an indis- 
pensable holdover, while Tony Danza as 
the bartender, Michael Emerson as a 
soused former law student and Robert 
Sean Leonard as a tormented turncoat 
are vivid additions. All in all, a potential- 
ly grueling evening becomes a breathtak- 
ing theater experience. —By Richard Zoglin 
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FOR THE RELIEF OF UNBEARABLE 
URGES By Nathan Englander This is a 
knowing collection of nine unorthodox 
stories about Orthodox Jews that should 






make their author per- 
_-——_sona non grata in the de- 
vout enclaves of his co- 

for religionists. That reaction 
~ would be understand- 
’ able. Englander, once Or- 
thodox himself, tells tales 

yoo out of shul that include 
ue the title story, in which a 
_~© rabbi grants an unhappy 
~~ husband permission to visit a 
prostitute. Yet Englander’s apos- 

tasy is always affectionate and imagina- 
tive. The Gilgul of Park Avenue, for ex- 
ample, offers up a Wall Street Wasp 
who inexplicably discovers that he has a 
Jewish soul. The domestic and profes- 
sional ramifications read like a collabo- 
ration between Cynthia Ozick and Mel 
Brooks. —By R.Z. Sheppard 





TRUMPET By Jackie Kaye Black, white; | 
man, woman; father, child: questions of | 
identity blur in this hypnotic story of | 
Scottish jazz trumpeter 
Joss Moody, who, like 
the real Billy Tipton, is 
shockingly discovered 
after his death to have 
been a woman. Told from 
the point of view of his 
grief-stricken widow Mil- 
lie, his adopted son Col- 
man and Sophie Stones, a 
tabloid hack hot on Moody's 
trail, Trumpet is about the walls be- 
tween what is known and what is secret. 
“Every person goes about their life with 
a bit of perversion that is unadmittable, 
secretive, loathed,” Kaye writes. Marred 
by a central inconsistency—could Joss 
Moody have been both such a wonder- 
ful husband and such a terrible fa- 
ther?—this debut novel’s music comes 
from the language: spare, haunting, 
dreamlike. —By Elizabeth Gleick 


TELEVISION 


HAVING OUR SAY 
CBS, April 18 The 
world first learned of 
the remarkable De- 
lany sisters in a 1991 
New York Times ar- 
ticle. Self-described 
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“colored maiden la- 
dies,” Sadie, then 103, 
and Bessie, 101, had 











Folk Style, and shows them not getting 
along. Sometimes they grumble, some- 
times they quarrel—and every once ina 
while they waltz, gently and sadly. Per- 
formed in New York City by a high- 
class cast, including Morris, cellist Yo- 
Yo Ma and Mikhail Baryshnikov, The 


| Argument shows that the erstwhile bad 


boy of modern dance just keeps getting 
better. —By Terry Teachout 


CINEMA 
LIFE Directed by Ted Demme Why sit 


through just one mediocre movie when 
Life offers an anthology of them? First it’s 


TWSUSAINN—WOONS 
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overcome daunting obstacles to become 


| successful professionals and lead lives of 


inspiring grace. Their story was turned 
into a best-selling book and a Broadway 
hit show. Now Emily Mann has spun her 
little two-character play into a glorious 
panoramic TV movie, joyous and touch- 
ing. Diahann Carroll plays sweet, prag- 
matic Sadie with lovely simplicity. In 
the showier role of the flinty Bessie, 
Ruby Dee gives as rich and true a per- 
formance as you could hope to see, 
snatching you by the heart and never 
letting go. —By William Tynan 


DANCE 


THE ARGUMENT Mark Morris Dance 
Group Long famous for his lack of in- 
terest in male-female duets, Mark 
Morris has had a change of heart: The 
Argument, a wit- 
ty, oddly melan- 
choly study in 
relationships, 
puts three cou- 
ples on stage, 
accompanied 
by Schumann’s 
Five Pieces in 





Harlem Nights: Eddie Murphy and Mar- 
tin Lawrence meet in a Manhattan speak- 
easy in 1932. Then it’s a period prison 
picture, as the stars get framed on a mur- 
der rap. Climax in the ’70s with an all- 
male Driving Miss Daisy, and keep on 
meandering into the ’90s as the codgers 
plan one last adventure. Since the char- 
acters are in stir most of the time, the film 
doesn’t move; it just ages. Murphy’s real 
co-star here, as in Coming to America 
and The Nutty Professor, is makeup 
maven Rick Baker. The facial prostheses 
are funny and poignant. Unlike this life- 
long film. —By Richard Corliss 


THE DREAMLIFE OF ANGELS Directed by 
Erick Zonca The vagabonding Isa (Elo- 
die Bouchez) meets 
Marie (Natacha Rég- 
nier) on an assembly 
line in Lille. It’s hard 
work, But friendship 
is a tougher job, as 
this haunting first 
feature proves. Isa is 
defiantly sunny, her 
pal severe, volcanic. 
Isa tries awful things 
(like a job handing out flyers on roller- 
skates) because, hey, they could be “trés 
cool”; Marie endures awful things (like an 
affair with a bourgie creep) to confirm her 
dour view of the world. The stars shared 
the Best Actress prize at Cannes last year, 
and both are brilliant. But Bouchez’s ex- 
pressive face lets you speed-read each of 
a dozen moods in a few seconds. That’s in- 
nate screen genius. —R.C. 
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every which way. At the top, it’s taking a shellacking from the Justice De- 
partment, which has effectively painted it as the slickest monopoly since 
Standard Oil. At the bottom, the hacker underground is attacking it with 
viruses like Melissa and Happy99.exe. And at Microsoft’s very core, its 
next-generation ae ayeem, Windows 2000, is M1A. The long- 


promised Windows over- 
haul, due months ago, 
might not even reach con- 
sumers by the millennium. 
The company has appar- 
ently just discovered that 
home users are a huge 
market; rather than force 
an industrial-strength op- 
erating system on house- 
wives and schoolkids, it 
will give them a retooled 
Windows 98 stopgap inthe § 
fall. Whoopee. i 

At least Office 2000, 
that collection of must- 
have programs for grown- 
ups, will be shipping this century. The first 
corporate customers will be getting their 
copies in the next few weeks; consumers, 
should they want to, can buy it in June 
($449 for the upgrade; $799 for the first- 
time buyer's package). 

If you do any serious work on a com- 
puter, chances are you were pulled into 
Microsoft’s Office web long ago. Since it 
controls 75% of the market, you probably 
use one or more of its applications: Word 
(for word processing), Outlook (for e-mail), 
Excel (for spreadsheets), Access (for data- 
bases) and Powerpoint (to make tedious, 
overhead-style slides for interminable 
meetings). The premium package adds the 
Web-page builder FrontPage; the image 
manipulator PhotoDraw; and Publisher, a 
desktop publishing program. It comes on 
an intimidating four (!) CD-ROMs, but I 
needed to install only the first disk to get 
started; the others hold supplementary 
material that many users won't need. 

That was a relief. I figured that Office 
2000 would be another case of Microsoft 
bulking up its software, giving me features 
I'd never be able to figure out, let alone use. 


























2Word, for instance, looks 
zlike my old program but 
Shas a number of improve- 
gments, such as better gram- 
3mar and spelling checkers 
*and menus that adapt to the 
way you use them. 
Still, Office 2000 at- 
; tempts to spin the Mi- 
* crosoft web even further, 
E adding tools that will bene- 
v7 fit mainly corporate, rather 
than home, users. The Web, 
in fact, is what the millen- 
nial Office is all about. Vir- 
i tually every program is de- 
4 signed to interact with the 
Net. When you create a Word document, 
for instance, you can save it in the Web’s 
native language, HTML, and upload it to 
your website. Or add hypertext links to 
your Word file, or implant e-mail address- 
es without knowing how to write a line of 
code. And when Word converts your text to 
HTML, it saves your formatting so that 
headline-size fonts, italic text and so on 
show up online pretty much as they ap- 
peared on your screen. Likewise, if you 
save your files to a Web server, co-workers 
can grab, change and replace them auto- 
matically using the same program—Word, 
Excel, FrontPage—that created them. 
Microsoft claims that Office 2000 per- 
mits “universal viewing” by all browsers, 
even Netscape’s. But some of its goodies 
somehow work best with Microsoft's own 
browser, Internet Explorer 5. Other fea- 
tures, the company notes, will be greatly en- 
hanced by—you guessed it—Windows 2000. 
And that also makes me shudder for Mi- 
crosoft. But not in an empathetic way. 





For more on other business suites, see our 


| website at timedigital.com. Questions for 


So far that hasn’t been my experience. | Quittner? E-mail him at jquit@well.com 
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YOUR TECHNOLOGY 


The Web Office 


The millennial version of Microsoft's blockbuster 
business suite is arriving. Is Office 2000 for you? 
SOMETIMES, WHEN I’M FEELING UNCHARACTERISTI- 


cally sensitive, I manage a tiny empathetic shudder 
for Microsoft. The company is getting pummeled 


AMUSE YOURSELF This summer you 
can skip the long lines and outrageous 
prices at theme parks and design your 
own instead. The Legoland CD-ROM 
($30, available in July) lets kids ages 
six and up build castles, waterways and 
monuments, then see how “visitors” 
like their design. If roller coasters are 
more your speed, Microprose’s 
RollerCoaster Tycoon ($30, available 
now) lets you build fantasy rides, 


WAKE UP, LAZYBONES Tired of 

waking up to an irritating alarm clock or 

even more irritating talk radio? Jazz up 

your morning routine with a wake-up 

horoscope, inspirational saying or your 
message 


own good-morning instead. 
mrwakeup.com offers a free hotel-style 
call service that gives you the time, 
weather and choice of greeting. For 
custom messages, just type in a brief 
sentence to be read aloud in a 
synthesized voice. Then select the time 
and date, enter your phone | 
number and wait for c UP 
the call. The 

catch? You 
have to listen to 
an ad first thing 
in the morning. 
—By Anita 
Hamilton 
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Caught early enough, the tick-borne infection can usually be cleared by 
taking antibiotics. But if the corkscrew-shaped bacteria, or spirochetes, 
that cause Lyme disease linger undetected in the body, they can trigger 
crippling arthritis, serious heart problems and even nerve damage. 

This summer could be different. For the first time there is a vaccine 


against the Lyme-causing 
spirochetes. It’s not per- 
fect—you need to take 
three shots over 12 
months, and by the time 
you're done you're still 
only 80% protected. Also, 
the vaccine won’t work 
against the spirochetes in 
Europe, hasn’t been ap- 
proved for children under 
15 (who are at the greatest 
risk of developing Lyme 





none the worse for wear. 
Booster shots will proba- 
bly be required every few 
years to keep your anti- 
body levels high. 

The vaccine’s main 
side effects are soreness 
and redness at the site of 
the injection. A few un- 
lucky people also develop 
fever, chills and other flu- 
like symptoms that can last 
up to three days. Doctors 
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disease) and won't allow Calling the Shots have voiced concern that 
you to relax your guardin The new Lyme vaccine the vaccine could make 
the garden or the woods, = Will ide 50% matters worse for folks 
since ticks carry other dis- meen who are already unknow- 
eases as well, But for folks Protection after two shots; ingly infected with Lyme 
who live in a heavily in- 80% protection after three spirochetes at the time of 


fested area, particularly if 
they spend a lot of time 
landscaping or clearing 
brush, the shots may be worth it. 

You will have to act fast, however, if 
you want to beat this year’s tick season. In 
order to build up even the 50% protection 
provided by the first two shots, which are 
given a month apart, you must start the in- 
jections before the end of April. 

Manufactured by SmithKline Beecham 
under the brand name Lymerix, the new 
vaccine operates on the principle that the 
best defense is a good offense. Unlike oth- 
er vaccines, it targets disease-causing or- 
ganisms outside the body, in the tick, 
rather than after they've invaded the 
bloodstream. Here’s how it works: 

A deer tick, or another member of the 
genus Ixodes, attaches to your body and 
starts sucking your blood, also swallowing 
the antibodies triggered by the vaccine. If 
all goes well, the antibodies then kill the 
Lyme-causing spirochetes in the tick’s sali- 
va and intestine. Twenty-four hours later, 
the tick drops off your body, and you're 
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@ Won't save you from other 
tick-borne infections 





inoculation. Researchers 
looked for these problems 
during the vaccine’s trial 
and didn’t find any, but that doesn’t mean 
they won't surface later. 

The most important thing to remem- 
ber if you get vaccinated is that you can still 
develop Lyme disease. So pay attention to 
any unusual symptoms, like an expanding 
red rash, that might indicate an active in- 
fection. The vaccine makes diagnosis a lit- 
tle more complicated since it means you 
will automatically test positive on the most 
commonly used test. There is also a theo- 
retical risk that the vaccine could mask the 
rash, but once again researchers found no 
evidence of this effect in the trial. 

You still have to follow the rules—tuck 
your pants into your socks, spray DEET on | 
your clothes, check your body and your 
kids for ticks. But the new vaccine could | 
buy you some extra peace of mind. a 





For more info, visit www.lymevaccine.com 
or time.com/personal on the Web. You can 
e-mail Christine at gorman@time.com 





YOUR HEALTH 


The End of lyme? 


A new vaccine provides pretty good protection. 
But you still have to watch out for those ticks! 


BACK IN THE 1950S IT WAS POLIO. NOWADAYS THE BIG 
summertime scare—at least in the suburbs of the 
Northeast and northern Midwest—is Lyme disease. 





DIRTY LITTLE SECRET 
When it comes to cooking 

and eating food, Americans 

still haven't cleaned up their 

act. Data on 20,000 adults show that 
20% eat hamburger meat that's pink 
after cooking, despite the risk of E. coli 
infection. Half say they eat under- 
cooked eggs with runny yolks—which 
may be linked to salmonella infection. 
And 25% of men and 14% of women do 
not routinely wash their hands after 
handling raw meat and poultry. Who's 
most guilty? Americans with higher 
incomes turn out to be among the worst 
offenders. < ; 
SLOSHED SENIORS 

Folks 65 and older 
may be boozing it up 
more than they 





elderly who drink, 10% report downing 
five drinks at a time at least once a 
month, and 5% have that many drinks 
every time they imbibe. Heavy drinking 
can pose problems for seniors, especially 
if they are on medication that interacts 
with alcohol. —By Janice M. Horowitz 
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PUR Water 


ingredients 
Water 


Tap Water 


Ingredients 
Water 

Lead 
Pesticides 
Herbicides 























Ever wonder what's in the water you drink? It may contain things like pesticides 
and herbicides. Which is why you need the PUR» Ultimate faucet mount filter. 
PUR,» Ultimate removes more health contaminants than any other faucet filter? 
It’s the better way to healthier, great tasting water. www.purwater.com 


THE BEST WATER. PUR. AND SIMPLE. 
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My Netmares 


After four years of soaring Internet IPOs, Wall 
Street is a believer. Take heart, but take care 


WE ALL KNOW THE INTERNET IS COOL, FUN AND CON- 
venient—and fast becoming indispensable. What 
we don’t know is whether Internet companies are 


worth the stratospheric prices they command in the stock market. That’s 
the big risk you take in owning high flyers such as eBay and iVillage. Sure, 
they keep going up. But with little or no earnings, it’s tough to gauge their 
ultimate value—and, possibly, not since William Henry Seward paid the 
Russians 2¢ an acre for Alaska has a population (Internet junkies, in this 


case) been so thoroughly 
taken to the cleaners. 

“Possibly” is the key 
word because for now, 
dreamy values for Internet 
companies persist. The jig 
isn’t up, and it may be that 
this isn’t a jig at all. aoL, 
which has risen from $86 
to $164 in the past five 
weeks, may indeed be the 
most profitable company in 
the U.S. some years from 
now, though last year it 
strained to make $92 mil- 
lion. It’s certainly priced for 
success. With a market value of $166 bil- 
lion, it’s already more than two times as 
expensive as Ford, the reigning profits | 
champ last year at $22 billion. Another of | 
the more interesting examples of .com ma- 
nia is a tiny online auction site called eCom | 
eCom.com, which on the strength of three 
coms in its name jumped 440% in two days 
last week. 

Don’t think Wall Street hasn’t strug- 
gled with the value problem. Four years af- 
ter Netscape rang the bell for Net mania 
with an initial public offering at $28 a share 
that soared to $58 in a day, underwriters re- 
main skeptical and resist pricing Internet 
1pos anywhere near where the market 
does. Last week Rhythms Netconnections 
was listed at $2] and closed the day at $69. 
Two weeks ago, Priceline.com started at 
$16 and shot to $69. If anything, the pric- 
ing of Net stocks is growing more off kilter. 
The average first-day gain for an Internet 
1P0 has swelled from 30% early last year to 
153% the first three months of this year, 
Commscan reports. Meanwhile, first-day 
gains in non-Net Pos generally have been 
10% to 20%, in line with historical aver- 
ages. The gross underpricing of Internet 
1P0s this deep into a trend should tell you 








IP UH-OH: Pros underprice 
new Internet issues 


something: those closest to 
the companies don’t be- 
lieve the valuations are sus- 
tainable. Companies, un- 
derwriters and maybe 200 
institutions first in line for 
IPOs set prices using a disci- 
pline based on some multi- 
ple of revenue, hits or sub- 
scribers that compares with 
similar companies in the 
market. But then individu- 
als storm into the stocks at 
any price, resetting the val- 
ue and raising the multiples 
for future Internet 1Pos. 
Underwriters have started capturing 
more of the initial value of Internet com- 
panies. It’s an indication that the pros are 
grudgingly conceding that Internet com- 
panies may be worth more than they first 
thought. Online firms like Eoffering and 
Hambrecht & Co., which marked up its 
first 1pO last week, are proving it by going 
straight to retail and garnering higher 
prices for their wares. That and the fact 
that some Internet companies have begun 
to make real money have prompted firms 
like Morgan Stanley and Goldman Sachs to 
begin raising initial prices on their deals as 
well. In the first quarter, 24 of 25 Internet 
IPOs were priced above the initial target. 
But if it took the pros years to catch on, 
maybe these companies are more valuable 
than the revised opinions as well. I wouldn't 
get carried away with this logic. EBay at 
7,600 times earnings a share (market aver- 
age: 28) is a huge leap. There are good rea- 
sons to hop the Internet rocket. But do it on 
pullbacks, with a fund or basket of stocks— 
and money you can afford to lose. a 








See time.com/personal for more on IPOs. 
E-mail Dan at kadlec@time.com. And see 
him on CNNfn Tuesdays at 12:45 p.m. E.T. 








ROTH ALERT Taxpayers who converted 
from a traditional to a Roth IRA last 
year may need to switch back—and 
fast. Some people who shifted to the 
new, tax-free retirement accounts then 
had the good fortune to earn more than 
$100,000 in 1998—which means they 
don't qualify for a Roth. Now, if they 
don't reverse 
course and file an 
amended 1998 
return by April 
15, their account 
will be taxed, 





NET INTEREST If you don't really care 
about ever walking into an actual bank 
building, consider online banks, which 
are now offering better rates and lower 
fees than many bricks-and-mortar 
versions, plus access to ATMs. Both 
NetBank, which last week said it had 
signed up 8,000 new customers in the 
first quarter (bringing its total to near 
25,000), and Telebank offer about 3% 
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Iry Iberia’s new Intercontinental Business Class and enjoy a world class experienc t 





Discover the sense of pr y Iberia gives you with 52 inches of room between your ergonomically designed 
eat and the 1¢ in front. Relax in style and made-to-measure comfort wiling away the time watching 
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THE Best Kept SECRET OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL 
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lf you knew how well Sears HomeCentral trained its repair specialists, youd 
know why we stand behind their work. In fact, our team 
of 14,000 is so well-trained, we'll guarantee their work on 
any major brand appliance, no matter where you bought it. _SEARS _ 
So if you have an appliance problem, callsomeone who | HomeCentral 
knows what they're doing. We'll fix it right, guaranteed. 


1-800-4-MY-HOME 





























Daughter's 
Debut: Devil 
In a Dior Dress 


“I'm the essence of vengeance,” 
says DOMENICA CAMERON- 
SCORSESE of her role as an 
unhappy specter in the film 
Bullfighter. And apparently 
vengeance is well dressed this 
year. In her first big screen 
role, the 22-year-old daughter 
Martin 
author Julia 
wears gowns by Christian 
Dior designer and fashion 
darling John Galliano. As for 
her 
Cameron-Scorsese says she’s a 
chameleon, having split time 
between New Mexico with 
her mom and New York with 
her dad. As a child she had 
bit parts in Scorsese films. 
Would she like to work with 
her father again? “Of course,” 
she replies. “What actor 
in her right mind 
wouldn't?” 


of director Scorsese 


and Cameron 


own fashion — sense, 


9 
©... 14, 1998 » a 


Rodman and 
Electra are 
married in a Las 
Vegas chapel 


The brief but spectacular 
marriage of Dennis 
Rodman and Carmen 
Electra is officially over. 
The union lasted only five 
months, but the two 
experienced as many highs 
and lows as a couple 
married twice as long. A 
few of the most noteworthy: 
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UTLINE 


DAVID BARRY 
ALEX DERLINER--OUT 


Pros: 

«Appreciate each other's 
Mott the Hoople stories 
«Can swap copies of 
Modem Maturity 

¢Can bond over failed 
projects (Simon: The Cape 
man; Dylan: Christianity) 


PREDICTION: Ye 


Lord, Have Mercy 


Oddly, a movie that features a 
trash-talking Apostle and a fe- 
male God is not one with which 
Disney is eager to be associated. 
Dogma, written and directed 
by KEVIN SMITH, takes an un- 
orthodox look at religion, and 
Disney, producer Miramax’s 
parent company, fears it will of- 
fend Roman Catholics. So Mira- 
max honchos Bob and Harvey 
Weinstein have said they'll buy 
the rights to the film and sell it 
to another distributor, Smith, a 
practicing Roman Catholic, says 
the movie “was always intended 
as a love letter to both faith and 
God almighty.” 


DIARY OF A MARRIAGE 


13 


NOV. 17, 1998 
Electra’s publicist / 
issues Rodman g 
statement saying J, 
he's happily wed 
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By MICHELE ORECKLIN 








LAST WEEK 
BOB DYLAN 
AND 

PAUL SIMON 
ANNOUNCED 
THAT THEY 
WOULD TOUR 
TOGETHER 


Cons: 

*Dylan hard to understand 
without an interpreter 
*Simon may have to share 
the stage with Soy Bomb 
*Simon's rocky 
relationships: three 
marriages, one Garfunkel 


6... 22, 1999 


In a TV appearance z 
on the Tonight 

Show, Rodman 

says he's still 


married 


oe 


Rodman's agent says 
marriage is a sham; 
his client was inebri- 
ated at the nuptials 
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NOV. 23, 1998 
Rodman files for an 
annulment 


The two > 
Officially file 
for divorce 
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HE AIN'T HEAVY, HE’S MY GRIP 


With the phenomenal success of their film The Matrix ($27.7 million in 
its opening weekend), brothers Larry and Andy Wachowski confirmed 
that in Hollywood, being your brother's keeper—and co-director—can 
make your mother very proud indeed. 


PAST FILM Bound 
CURRENT FILM The Matrix 


AGE DIFFERENCE: Larry, 33, is two years older 
FUN FAMILY FACT: Former carpenters, the broth- 
ers built their parents a house 
RECURRING MOTIFS: Intimidating women 

HOW CLOSE ARE THEY? “(Gina] Gershon [seen 


recently in Showgirls] learned that the brothers speak 
as one.” —Chicago Sun Times 


PAST FILMS Fargo, The Big Lebowski 
FUTURE FILM Oh Brother, Where Art Thou? 


AGE DIFFERENCE: Joel, 44, is three years older 
FUN FAMILY FACT: Their parents were both college 
professors 
RECURRING MOTIFS: Black humor, kidnappings 


HOW CLOSE ARE THEY? “They're two individuals 
with one invariably shared opinion.” —L.A. Times 


PAST FILM There's Something About Mary 
FUTURE FILM Stuck on You 


AGE DIFFERENCE: Peter, 42, is one year older 
FUN FAMILY FACT: Their parents did not let them 
watch television 
RECURRING MOTIFS: Lewd sight gags 


R.1.-born brothers are close in age—and even closer 
in their sense of humor.” —USA Today 


PAST FILMS Menace II Society, Dead Presidents 
FUTURE FILM From Hell 


AGE DIFFERENCE: Albert, 27, is nine minutes older 
FUN FAMILY FACT: Mother was the Pomona, Calif., 
chapter president of National Organization for Women 
RECURRING MOTIFS: Violence, '70s music 


HOW CLOSE ARE THEY? “As co-producers and 
co-directors of their films, the brothers work very 
much in concert.” —New York Newsday 


PAST FILM Wrote screenplay for Antz 
CURRENT FILM American Pie 


AGE DIFFERENCE: Paul, 33, is four years older 
FUN FAMILY FACT: Their father, designer John 
Weitz, was a spy for the OSS 
RECURRING MOTIFS: Too soon to tell, but hope- 
fully they won't revisit teenagers fornicating with pies 


HOW CLOSE ARE THEY? “if Paul burps 10 miles 
away, Chris will apologize.” —Chris Weitz 
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Kids, beware 
of enterprising 
teachers. You 
never know 
when they may 
put your home- 
work up for auc- 
“tion. Robert Hunter, the high 
school art teacher of deceased 
Nirvana singer and enduring 
cult figure KURT COBAIN, re- 
cently consigned some of the 
musician’s work to Christie’s 
auction house for an upcoming 





COBAIN 





sale. Among the items, a signed 
pencil and watercolor depic- 
tion of Michael Jackson and a 
graphite on paper rendering of 
then-President Ronald Rea- 
gan, below. The latter earned 
high marks from Hunter 
(“Kurt, your caricatures are out- 
standing. 10/10, A”). Christie’s 
appraisers, apparently, favored 
the Jackson, assigning it a pre- 
sale estimate of $3,000 to 
$5,000, while the Reagan like- 
ness was estimated at $2,000 to 
$3,000. Alas, the public will not 
have its say. According to a 
Christie’s spokesperson, Hunter 
pulled the lots fol- 
lowing entreaties 
from Cobain’s fam- 
ily, which wanted 
mementos from 
this period of his 
life. Fans will just 
have to wait for i 
some old math 





tests to surface. EE eS 





Henry Ford dreamed of “making the desirable affordable’ 


——— 
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Obviously, it’s a recurring dream. 
Introducing the $19,995" Ford Taurus Wagon. 


Every innovation he ps lower costs, for us and for you. That's why the lowest price ever 


st year for the same eq lipment.” And that same 


This could be the car Henry Ford dreamed of 


Ford Taurus 








www.apple.com 





